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MODERN PORTRAITURE. 


N a recent article in this magazine 
| (July, 1907) on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of this year, reference 
was made to the annually increasing 
ratio which portraiture bears to other 
classes of subject which come within the 
scope of the fine arts, and a suggestion, 
which must have been semi-ironical, was 
offered that the growing interest in por- 
traiture might have some relation to the 
modern passion for unveiling private life 
and dissecting personal character. I do 
not propose to pursue that rather profit- 
less inquiry in dealing with the subject of 
modern portraiture. Nor is it really worth 
while to ask whether the Academy is 
justified in devoting so much of its wall- 
space to portraits. Their course is, at all 
events, a recognition of the present-day 
tendency. In the golden period of this 
phase of English art only beautiful 
women and men of high distinction were 
painted (excepting, of course, family por- 
traits that, in obedience to a law of 
fashion, were necessary to preserve the 
lineaments of successive generations of 
noble families). Now it is chiefly a 
matter of money—the ability to secure 
the services of a distinguished portrait 
painter. It is surprising how many por- 
traits of persons one never heard of get 
hung at Burlington House. I do not for 
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a moment say that the renown of the 
sitter is a canon of art ; I only mean that 
the painter is required to interpret on 
canvas a good proportion of mediocrities 
where he has not the stimulus of a great 
or attractive personality, and that many 
such portraits do face us in modern 
exhibitions of paintings. But it is quite 
true, nevertheless, that an immortal por- 
trait may be painted of a quite unknown 
sitter. The treasures of art contain a 
host of examples. 

Neither obscurity nor mediocrity, how- 
ever, can be affirmed of the subject of Mr. 
Cope’s portrait of His Majesty, King 
Edward VIL, which forms the frontis- 
piece to this number and to a new 
volume of this magazine. State portraits 
too often have the air of a perfunctory 
duty, as if the heart of the painter was 
not in his work, or as if he had been 
possessed by the splendour of his subject 
to the point of effacing all personality. 
Not so in this case. Splendour there is 
and in abundance. The King is arrayed 
in the gorgeous robes of a Knight of the 
Garter, and we have richness of colour 
and fabric almost to excess. But all 
this has not been allowed to dominate 
the painting—the robes are not hung 
upon adummy. There is a fine nobility 
of mien, a dignity of bearing, a 
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consciousness of power, an innate sense of 
strength in bearing and expression. If, 
in a sense, the clothes suit the man, the 
man is not made by the garments. I 
think there is that in this fine portrait 
that lifts the man above the king—that 
leads us to feel that here is one who 
would have raised himself above his 
fellows into whatever walk of life he had 
been born. It is so natural in these 
ceremonious portraits to exalt the inci- 
dental into undue prominence that we 
have almost come 
to expect it, and 
we approach such 
pictures instinc- 
tively with the ex- 
pectation of finding 
in them little more 
claim on our atten- 
tion than lies in 
the greater or less 
command of tech- 
nique. But in this 
portrait ofthe King, 
if we altogether 
ignore its decora- 
tive sumptuousness, 
we have an impres- 
sive study of the 
personality, a real 
grasp of essentials, 
a perspicuous defi- 
nition of character, 
which must be the 
achievement of all 
portraiture worthy 
the name. 

Mr. Cope, who 
was born in 1857, 
is a son of C. W. 
Cope, the Academician, and has had 
many distinguished sitters from his own 
and other lands, among them William II., 
the German Emperor. He has also 
painted the late Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, and Sir 
Henry Fowler, besides a host of less 
noteworthy personages. 

The two portraits of Lord Ampthill 
and Lady Ampthill, which are reproduced 
on the opposite page, were painted by 
Mr. Albert H. Collings for Goveroment 
House, Madras. Lord Ampthill, second 
Baron Ampthill, was created G.C.I.E. in 





MR. ALBERT H. COLLINGS, 
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1900, when he was appointed Governor 
of Madras, a post he filled with dis- 
tinguished ability for several years. 
During a portion of this time he was 
acting-Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. Born in 1869, and therefore only 
thirty-one years of age when he received 
his India appointment, Lord Ampthill is 
one of the finest products of our peculiarly 
British system of training. Educated 
at Eton and New College, Oxford, he 
was one of the best oarsmen of his day, 
rowing in both the 
Eton eight and the 
Oxford University 
eight, and he also 
won a prize for 
double sculls at 
Henley in 1890-1. 
He was President of 
the Oxford Union, 
and obtained his 
M.A. degree, both 
facts giving con- 
vincing proof that 
he excelled in other 
qualities besides 
athletics. He be- 
came assistant pri- 
vate secretary to 
the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamber- 
lain in 1895, and 
his private secre- 
tary two years later, 
remaining in that 
capacity till his 
appointment to the 
Madras Governor- 
ship in 1900. He 
was also British 
delegate to the International Conference 
on Sugar at Brussels in 1898. Lady 
Ampthill is a daughter of the sixth Earl 
Beauchamp. 

These two portraits by Mr. Collings 
were subscribed for by residents of 
Madras, and replicas are to be resented 
to Lord and Lady Ampthill, who have 
expressed to the artist their entire satis- 
faction with them—a satisfaction which, 
I may venture tosay, seems fully justified. 
For these two portraits are suffused with 
life: ceremonial life it may be, the life of 
the salon, life tempered by official reticence, 
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LORD AMPTHILL, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 
Albert H. Collings, 


(Presentation portrait.) 


not the freer life of the intimate circle, 
which would not be entirely congruous 
with the character and destination of 
the pictures; but the portraits palpi- 
tate: they possess definition of cha- 
racter, and as schemes of art take a 
high place. Many of our readers will 
recall Mr. Collings’s beautiful portrait 
of Mrs. Fletcher of Saltoun, hung in 
last year’s Academy. That portrait has 
this year been exhibited in the Salon, 
and has been received with warm praise 
by Continental critics. 

Mr. Ralph Peacock had three por- 
traits on the walls of the Academy 
this year, the full quota allowed to 
those who are neither Academicians 
nor Associates. All three are reproduced 
in these pages: his “‘ Doris, daughter 
of Rowland Kennard, Esq.,” “ Lord 
Knaresborough,” and “ Doris, daughter 


of Fred Wignall, Esq.” Mr. Peacock is 
particularly happy in his portraits of 
children. Both his portraits of children 
attracted an unusual amount of atten- 
tion. They arrested notice ; they would 
not be ignored. That of Mr. Rowland 
Kennard’s daughter is an extremely bold 
and original experiment. It suggests 
great resource and perspicuity of inter- 
pretation on the part of the artist. It 
is not a beautiful pose, but we feel at 
once that it is characteristic, and assists 
to an understanding of the sitter. It 
is a triumph, too, in that, while the 
artist has accepted a trying though 
characteristic, pose, he has succeeded 
in eliminating what might easily have 
been a grotesqueness in the long lines 
of the forearms on which the chin rests. 
The more this portrait is studied the 
more occasion have we to admit this 
frank acceptance of the problem 


Albert H. Collings. 


LADY AMPTHILL, C.I. 


(Presentation portrait.) 
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presented to the painter. Without sacri- 
ficing a jot of his intuitions, he has given 
us a work of art no less than an insight 
into his young sitter’s disposition 

The portrait of the still younger 
subject is, just as frankly, a faithful 
rendering of the exquisite charm of 
child-life. It is a faithful portrait, doubt- 
less, but that is not the first consideration 
of the spec- 
tator. If it 
was the first 
considera- 
tion of the 
artist, he 
has made it 
su bservient 
to a wider 
human in- 
terest, for 
the picture 
is the very 
incarnation 
of beautiful 
childhood. 
It has all 
the uncon- 
scious grace 
of attitude, 
all the 
innocent 
frankness of 
ex pression, 
all the 
sweetness 
and charm 
of a young 
soul made 
visible and 
tangible by 
soft, round 
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has impressed into this portrait a truth 
that appeals to all of us so directly and 
deeply that no conventional expression 
is equal to its interpretation. 

In his portrait of Lord Knaresborough 
there is directness of quite another kind. 
It would be misleading to speak of it as 
photographic directness, since artistic 
perception is no more lacking here than 
in the other 
portraits, 
but still the 
painting 
has a cer- 
tain blunt 
appeal, 
stripped of 
all acces- 
sories, that 
has a pho- 
to graphic 
quality. 
We do not 
feel that 
the painter 
may have 
taken liber- 
ties. He has 
realised his 
subject and 
made his 
conception 
stand out in 
veiy vivid 
pattern. 

Mr. Pea- 
cock was 
born in 
London in 
1868, and 
studied at 


Tre DORIS, DAUGHTER OF ROWLAND KENNARD, ESQ. the Royal 
fleshand Ralph Peacock. Academy 
the physi- 


cal media—eyes, Jips, and hands—as yet 
uncorrupted by experience, through which 
the soul manifests itself. I am conscious 
that this elusive quality of young child- 
hood is very inadequately translated into 
words. Like music, it goes behind the 
utmost subtlety of language, which is, 
after all, but a coarse and mechanical 
means of communicating the finer emo- 
tions and the more delicate shades of 
thought. In other words, Mr. Peacock 


schools, 
where his work was awarded the gold 
medal and a travelling scholarship. He 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1888, when,-only twenty years of age, 
therefo e /He has been awarded medals 
at Paris and Vienna, and his pictures 
have been bought for several public 
galleries, Adelaide, Perth and Durban, 
while one has ben purchased under the 
terms of the Chantry Bequest. 
Mr. H. Harris Brown had two portraits 
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LORD KNARESBOROUGH 
Ralph Peacock. 


in the Academy this year. In the one 
we reproduce, that of the famous expert 
on explosives, Sir Andrew Noble, K.C.B., 
the artist confers a dramatic value upon 
his picture by representing his subject in 
characteristic environment and engaged 
in a familiar occupation. Surrounded 
by the appliances of the laboratory, Sir 
Andrew is represented watching with 
engrossed attention the contents of a test 
tube he holds in,his hand. The painting 
is admirably balanced, the pose full of 
dignity and suggestive of unconscious 
strength, the expression intent and self- 
revealing. The part played by Sir 
Andrew Noble in the wonderful advance 
made in the last half of the nineteenth 
century in gun construction and in 
explosives is generally known. His has 
been a leading and, therefore, a very im- 
portant part. Born in Scotland in 1832, 
Sir Andrew was early in life an officer in 
the Royal Artillery, a fact which un- 
doubtedly centered his scientific interest 


on the subject to which he has mainly 
devoted his life. He has filled many 
parts connected with the improvement 
of this branch of the service, amongst 
them that of secretary to the Committee 
on Rifled Cannon in 1858, tothe Committee 
on Plates and Guns a year later, Assistant 
Inspector of Artillery and member of the 
Select Committee on Ordnance in 1860, 
member of the Committee on Explosives 
from its formation to its dissolution. In 
1860 he became a member of the firm of 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Limited, becoming subsequently vice- 
chairman of the company. In 1880 he 
received the medal of the Royal Society 
for his investigations and discoveries, 
and in 1881 was created C.B., was made 
a peer in 1902, and created K.C.B. in 
1893. He is also a knight of many 
foreign orders, and author of numerous 
pamphlets and papers on the science of 
gunnery and explosives. 





DORIS, DAUGHTER OF FRED WIGNALL, ESQ. 


Ralph Peacock. 
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Mr. Alfred Priest, whose recent portrait 
of the well-known novelist, Mr. Max Pem- 
berton, we give herewith, was born in 
Harborne, near Birmingham, in 1874, and 
educated at King Edward's High School in 
that Midlandcity. He first studied at Cope 
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time in Julian’s famous atelier. He has 
been a prolific worker in the compara- 
tively few years since he has been 
pursuing his art professionally, and has 
exhibited work in oil, water-colour, 
pastel, etching, enamel, etc., and in every 





SIR ANDREW NOBLE, BARONET, K.C.B. 


H. Harris Brown. 


and Nichol's School of Painting in South 
Kensington, and thence, at the age of 
eighteen, obtained admission to the Royal 
Academy Schools, where he remained for 
five years, securing the Turner Gold 
Medal in 1897. Then he spent twelve 
months studying in Paris, part of the 


considerable town in the country. He 
has sketched in black-and-white for papers 
and magazines, designed for chocolate 
boxes and Christmas cards, and done a 
good deal of natural history drawing as 
illustration work. Nothing seems to come 
amiss to his fertile industry ; pencil, pen, 
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credited with being in the van of pro- 
gress than either flagrantly literary or 
artistic. At all events, Mr. Priest has 
endowed the prolific novelist with all 
that urbane geniality which Nature has 
bestowed upon him. We might easily 
imagine him delaying his journey for a 
brief ten minutes’ exchange of courteous 
chaff and reminiscence with a motoring 
friend upon a chance encounter in a 
Warwickshire lane, for Mr. Pemberton 
is also Birmingham born, like our artist. 

Mr. Laurence Koe is a most indefatig- 
able portrait painter, and that his work 
is held in high estimation by Academi- 
cians is evidenced by the fact that both 
in 1900 and this year also the Academy 
Exhibition‘included three of his canvases. 
Amongst his latest work are the three 
portraits we reproduce with this article, 
works sufficiently contrasted to disclose 
his versatility of resource and imagina- 
tion. He was born in 1868, and evinced 
MR. ALFRED PRIEST. unusual artistic talent at an early age. So 





brush and palette and the 
etching needle are all 
familiar instruments of 
artistic production to his 
hand. To portraiture he 
has of late been giving 
more especial attention, 
and in the Midlands, where 
he is best known, he has 
received a pretty constant 
stream of commissions. 
Many a Midland celebrity 
has sat to him. At last 
year’s Academy he had on 
the line a portrait of a 
well-known local brewer, 
and the accompanying por- 
trait of Mr. Pemberton is 
among the latest proofs that 
he can command sitters 
whose names are household 
words. 

Mr. Pemberton has not 
chosen the most artistic 
costume for this portrait, 
though that may be held 
to be a small matter in 
these up-to-date times when 
it is more important to be MR. MAX PEMBERTON. Alfred Priest. 





























MR. LAURENCE KOE, 


marked was it that his 
father consulted Sir John 
Everett Millais, who ex- 
amined the boy’s work and 
strongly advised that he 
should be trained to the 
career of an artist. He 
became a student in the 
Royal Academy Schools 
when twenty years of age, 
and pursued his studies 
with such success as to 
win several prizes, among 
them the Land.eerScholar- 
ship for sculpture and a 
prize for a cartoon. At 
the London Sketching 
Club’s Competition, held 
at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery in 1891, he won 
the first prize. He has 
exhibited for many years 
at the Academy. Among 
his pictures which have 
attracted most attention 
may be mentioned his 
“Venus,” exhibited in 1896, 
wherein the goddess was 
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painted lying on a bed of roses—a 
painting that received marked praise 
for beauty of colour and decorative 
effect. His ‘‘ Tannhauser,” exhibited 
later, and his “ Sapho,” hung in 1899, 
have also been highly esteemed by 
the critical art world. From the paint- 
ing of “subject” pictures Mr. Koe has 
been gradually more and more drawn 
towards portraiture, for which personal 
taste and a decided talent for likeness 
as well as caricature disposed him, so 
that for some years now his work has 
lain almost exclusively in that branch 
of art ; and so great has been the satis- 
faction he has given his sitters that 
commissions have never been wanting, 
and he has been kept fully occupied. 
Perhaps the most successful, from 
an artistic point of view, of the three 
portraits we reproduce is that of 


COLLEEN AND KITTY, DAUGHTERS OF WILLIAM 
MOYLAN, ESQ. 


Laurence Koe. 





Mrs. Schnadhorst, though 
the full-length “ Portrait 
of a Lady” has a persua- 
sive charm of treatment 
that is original and effec- 
tive. I think, however, 
that the first mentioned 
will appeal both to public 
taste and to the more 
exigent sense of the artist 
with stronger force, but to 
fully appreciate its merits 
the original, and not this 
reproduction in black - 
and - white, should, of 
course, be studied. I do 
not think Mr. Koe is so 
successful in his portraits 
of children, judging, that 
is, by the single example 
before us. The picture 
is more academic in cha- 
racter, less suggestive of 
the discerning spirit of 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 
Laurence Koe. 
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If 





























MRS. SCHNADHORST, Laurence Koe. 


sympathy, as though the artist were not so actively 
inspired by his subject 

Mr. George Harcourt’s portrait group of his 
children is a very delightful composition, painted 
with infinite pains, and demonstrating in every 
line that it was a work of love, the work an artist 
takes up with ardour and relinquishes with sorrow 
at its completion, the work that never is perfect in 
the artist’s estimation. The light falls full upon 
the childish figures with an acute emphasis that 
serves to define the courage and confidence of the 
artist. The posing is admirable —no self-con- 
sciousness here; every figure in the group is as 
much at ease as though portraiture was the last 
thing contemplated. It is a charming picture of 
child-life—a scene one might chance upon at any 
moment and pause to contemplate with a thrill 
of pleasure—as far removed as possible from im- 
pressionist methods, brimming over with actuality 
and yet rendered with imaginative fervour. There 
is a touch of symbolism in the quite natural back- 
ground, a hovering sense of wonder—of the divinity 
that liessoclose to the uncorrupted heart of the child, 
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In this inadequate review of modern 
portraiture the object has been to bring 
before our readers the work of the younger 
generation of artists rather than that of 
painters who, like Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Von Herkomer, Mr. Orchardson and Mr. 
Shannon, Academicians and Associates, 
have already achieved the highest dis- 
tinction. While it is true that the place 
which modern portraiture will fill in 
the history of painting must be deter- 
mined by those in the first rank of this 
generation, it remains also true that the 
influence which art will exert upon the 
intellectual progress and refinement of 
this and succeeding generations will be 
largely dependent upon the aptitude of 
the younger school to profit by the 
highest ideals and the noblest work of 
all generations. A tiny band of splendid 
leaders with a horde of pretentious and 
indifferent followers exercise far less 
influence upon the development of their 
time than a more evenly distributed 





AT THE HARPSICHORD. 


George Harcourt. 
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MR, GEORGE HARCOURT. 


capacity for earnest work. It is 
a good sign when, as now, we 
have both the eminent band and, 
following in their footsteps, not 
slavishly but with independence 
and with an equal sincerity, so 
laige a body of young artists 
pursuing art with a steadfast 
devotion and welcoming ob- 
stacles for the glory of over- 
coming. 

The names embraced in this 
article are not, of course, pre- 
sented as a specially selected 
group of our younger portrait 
painters; such an assumption 
would be too invidious. But 
they remain, nevertheless, a 
fairly representative group, and 
may be justly rated as amongst 
our, most sincere and devoted 
followers of art. Excepting Mr. 
Cope (who must not be under- 
stood as included in our remarks 
on the “ younger generation of 
artists”) all the painters whose 
work is referred to above are 
under forty years of age. 








By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


Part II. 
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HIS part’s a sequel. 
A sequel is when you've got to 
start afresh on a tale when you 
never intended to—and scarcely know 
how to— 

And wish you hadn’t got to before you 
are half way through it. Mr. Symcox 
said Milton felt that way, toc—especially 
when they told him the second part 
wasn’t as good as the first, by a long 
way. 

When I was a boy I thought a sequel 
was a battleaxe. 

My favourite book then, was “ Big- 
foot the Guide, or the Chickesaw’s 
Curse.” I never read anything half so 
interesting since. He was a trapper in 
a coonskin cap and moc’sins, and could 
shoot a redskin on the run without so 
much as looking at him, he was so 
deadly. His feet were eighteen inches 
long, by nine and a half inches wide 
(outside measurement in his stockings), 
and correspondingly deep. My word, he 
had a tread! I'd like to read it all over 
again now, if it was only to check off 
some of the facts, though they ’peared to 
be circumstantial enough at the time. 

I always reckoned a gasfitter and hot- 
water engineer's work the most labour- 
some trade there was in the market till I 
started to write a book and got the cramp, 
and a feeling of apolepsy creeping up 
over my back, and sizzling into my ears 
like a blow-pipe. I knew then it wasn’t, 


and the doctor he said I was overtaxed, 
and ordered me back into the workshop 
for rest and quiet. 

The book I wrote was the foregoing 
part, and was mostly about Jim, with my 
own and the wife’s pedigree thrown in 
betweens; but mainly affecting Jim’s 
habits and earlier character, and the 
lesson his father-in-law taught him. 
What the public thought about it I 
never quite got to know ; but the critics, 
they all said it was “admirably calcu- 
lated to while away the tedium of a 
railway journey,” and I tell you that 
pleased me. 

Jim said they probably meant the 
Underground Railway. But his opinion 
of the book was always more or less 
biassed, so to speak, seeing what a 
blackguard he was painted in the biggest 
part of it. 

There can’t be any use referring back 
to him now. As already suggested, he 
was one of the biggest scorchers in his 
time, bar none, and, for language, a per- 
fect compendium of obsolete terms. 

That’s what the chairman of our vestry 
called him when he overheard Jim and 
the sweep opposite settling whose cat 
killed Jim’s pellygoniums. I never saw 
anyone so pleased as that vestryman was. 
He said, too, Jim ought to be a Com- 
missioner for Oaths. 

I might have selected a fitter and more 
vecherché father-in-law any day of the 
year, and without the trouble of takinga 
lantern along with me over it ; but a better 
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wife than she who now sits alongside of 
me, watching out for my mistakes, I 
never could have found, searched I the 
wide world over. And as I turn to her 
from time to time, and meet those dear 
soft eyes full on me, I wonder how Jim 
never made more to-do over her, especially 
seeing how she still keeps his memory 
green, rough as he was to her in the early 
days when a hard word rankles deeper 
than it can ever do in after years. A 
child’s heart is but a small thing, ’tis 
true ; but, believe me, all you hasty ones, 
it can doa heap of aching. 

And a woman, after all, is but a full- 
grown child, with all the sweet wilful- 
ness, tenderness, clean-mindedness, and 
ignorance (thank the Lord !) still clinging 
to her; a fact which the absence of short 
skirts should never cheat us into forget- 
ting. And I may take this opportunity 
to further remark that I know what I am 
talking about, if my subjunctive mood 
isn’t always right. 

I haven’t shown her this part. Some- 
how, even the best of women don’t seem 
to care to be understood. 

That's all I ever wrote, except a small 
consignment of poetry in the early 
Spring, before I was married, which I 
got back next day from the publisher, 
“per Carter Paterson, C.O.D.,” on 
account of the feet and meters being 
out. He said he couldn’t overlook that 
from anybody (except a born genius), let 
alone a plumber and gasfitter, that 
ought to know something about measure- 
ments. 

Since last writing they are all of them 
gone to their rest. Mrs. Hippleston first, 
along with her parrot. She would dearly 
liked to have had it buried along with 
her; but it wasn’t to be. The cemetery 
authorities were bound by law to draw 
the line at poultry. So we had it stuffed, 
and set up in a glass case on a table to 
itself in her memory. Then Jim, he 
stepped on a piece of soap, and died 
before they could get him to the hospital. 
His father-in-law followed him only the 
next week and well-nigh broke all our 
hearts owing to the blank he left behind 
him—bless his bonny old white head— 
for we fairly worshipped him. And we 
buried him, and his daughter (who sur- 
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vived him only a year) in the old country 
churchyard, alongside of young Jim and 
his father, and set up a monument to their 
memories. 

Mr. Symcox, who is a grey-headed old 
man now, still writes for the papers, and 
drops in occasionally upon us for a chat. 
At times he gets morbid and melancholy, 
and talks about the workhouse, and grave- 
yards, and such-like scenery ; but I don’t 
think it’s got to be quite so bad as all 
that yet. 

But the ‘bus driver, he’s dead. You 
will be sorry to hear that. His death 
was most pathetical and sad. 

He drove his bus home one night into 
the yard, to all appearance in the best 
of health, so far as the ostlers could judge 
in the dark. But they had to take him 
down from off his seat so soon as they 
were able to get the reins out of his 
stiffened fingers. For he had been sitting 
up there bolt upright for goodness only 
knows how long—as dead as a kipper. 

Then they called to mind our wedding 
day, when he’d sworn off using language 
as long as he was employed on the box ; 
and the conductor recollected their being 
blocked for over a quarter of an hour by 
a four-wheeler, and the ex-party state- 
ments his mate had to put up with during 
the interval. So, putting this and that 
together, they figured it out that the 
stoppage to his feelings had induced a 
flow of blood into his head and killed 
him, and the doctor, he said that was 
one of the dangers of checking a natural 
overflow of the humours. I don’t remem- 
ber anything half so melancholy this 
many a long day. 

The most extraordinary thing that 
happened to us since last heard from—a 
thing that mainly set me on to writing 
these pages—was Mr. Rockmount, the 
solicitor on the Common, dying, and 
leaving me a thousand pounds in his 
will. He always said he’d taken a lik- 
ing to me from the first day he saw me, 
when we worked in his house on that 
plumbing job where Jim hooked all the 
old lead for plumber’s perquisites. He 


said he knew I was honest and truth- 
ful by my face, and made up his miad on 
that very day to reward my virtue after 
he’d gone. 
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I didn’t tell him what Jim said he’d 
have done to me if so be I'd let on about 
the old lead. I thought, perhaps, it 
might be superfluous. Howsoever, he 
stuck to his word, and, being a solicitor, 
and artful, he willed the money to my 
wife, to hold, and to keep, and to hang 
on to, and what not, during the term of 
her natural life, after which it became 
my turn to enjoy—what was left of it. 

I shall never to my last day forget the 
pleasure and excitement the news gave 
us. It was like a dream. It was more 


only known what kind of a slaughter I'd 
pictured out for them in my mind if so 
be they’d gone bankrupt with Mary’s 
money, I believe they would have come 
out with it there and then, and closed the 
account. 

It was a long time before wecould make 
up our minds how to lay the money out 
to the best advantage. I never seemed 
to care much about a “ Public’’ somehow, 
seeing the misery and ruin that goes on 
the best part of the day and night under 
your eyes and for your sole benefit ; anda 





Then we knew we was rich. 


like a dream than ever afterwards, when 
we tried to lay hands on the money and 
realise it—it wasso slippery. But it was 
paid into the bank all in good time, and 
then we knew we was rich. I'll never 
run a solicitor down again. 

We used to come out at night after 
dark, when all was locked up, and stand 
outside the branch bank where we 
reckoned the money was, and wonder if, 
after all, it was in the safest keeping, 
seeing the promiscous way they handled 
things during business hours. And I tell 
you if the clerks sleeping overhead had 


tobacco shop always did strike meas being 
a deal too draughty, besides having to 
smoke half your profits away as a stand- 
ing advertisement. At one time we had 
a notion towards a fried-fish shop, till a 
party that once kept one told us what it 
was to sleep over the business on a sum- 
mer’s night when the supply got ahead 
of the demand. He said it was a deal 
sight too sea-sidy for him, and parted with 
it to a retired ship-captain that wasn’t 
over particular on a point of ozone. 

Jim said : “Start a crockery shop” ; and 
at first sight the idea didn’t seem to be 











at all a bad one. Then I recollected a 
cousin of mine that kept one, and went 
off post-haste to see him about the busi- 
ness, and get his opinion on it. I hadn’t 
laid eyes on him for over six years, and 
if I’d met him out of the shop I’m bound 
to say I shouldn’t have known him again, 
he had dwindled down so into a shadow 
of his former self. He said he hadn’t got 
a nerve in his body he could call his own, 
on account of the breakages and the 
staving of them off. Of the two, he said 
he preferred a regular downright smasher 
to the uncertainty of dodging something on 
the slide that never came off. He reckoned 
he lost the best part of his profits in acci- 
dents, let alone the injury to his health, 
and knocked over and smashed t wocream- 
jugs and asauce-boat showing me into the 
back parlour. 

“That's nothing,” he said, with the 
drearsomest smile I ever saw on anybody’s 
face, as he sat down and mopped his fore- 
head. “ Pray don’t mind the pieces, the 
boy’ll see to them—along with the lamp 
globes you swiped off the shelf comin’ in. 
I never reckon to sell an article without 
breaking two on an average. Because if 
so be I was to go a whole week without 
some accident, there’d be a holocaust to 
make up for it the next day. Only this 
morning a stout party got took with a 
apolectic fit amongst my ‘ unbreakable 
tea-sets,’ and smashed up the whole stock 
before we could get him on to the side- 
walk. I only wish I could just come 
across somebody soft enough to take over 
the stock-in-trade, fixtures, and goodwill, 
and he might have them almost for the 
asking.” 

So I thought p’raps I wouldn’t tell him 
what I’d come about, seeing I’d got to 
know all the particulars I wanted, and 
turned the conversation off to other 
matters until it was time to go, when he 
saw me to the door at the loss of a soup- 
tureen and six wine-glasses—he wouldn't 
hear of my paying for what he called 
his “ wear and tear”—and I went away 
feeling quite sorrowful at heart for the 
poor fellow. 

That’s where Jim’s unreliablenesscomes 
in again. He was never much ofa broker 
at the best of opportunities. I recollected 
when he had a hundred pounds left him 
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by mistake once, by a relative that died 
intestate, and blewed it all away at the 
“ High Admiral” in less than a fortnight 
talking over with the sweep how he was 
going to invest it. 

Mr. Symcox said: “ Buy a terminable 
annuity on both your lives, and you'll 
get five per cent. as long as either of 
you survive, if you live to be as old as 
Kafoozalem. After that it goes—what’s 
left of it—to the Chancellor of the 
Estchecker.” 

“And my little daughter ! ” cries Mary, 
firing up on a sudden. 

“Oh, I forgot that!” said Mr. Symcox. 

There was nothing for it then but small 
house property. That was something I 
did know a little about, through a life- 
time of gasfitting and plumbing, so to 
speak. 

I knew that, given a good neighbour- 
hood, good drains, and good references, 
you might reckon, with outgoings, on a 
safe eight to ten per cent. profit—pro- 
viding, of course, that you looked after 
the houses yourself, and sold them again 
in good time to parties in want of a 
permanent home. 

After a long argument for and against, 
we settled finally on that, and I started 
off with Mary that very afternoon on a 
tour of inspection. 

We found what we wanted almost in 
the very next street. There they were— 
three houses—just finished, with all the 
modern appliances, and settrer, inside of 
them, and a “ For sale” board fastened 
to the gate-post of No. 12. 

They belonged to a speculative builder 
that was being financed by a speculative 
architect, and the leases were in the name 
of a jobbing foreman mason that was just 
about to be foreclosed on by a specula- 
tive moneylender, name unknown, that 
stood behind the lot; and I tell you it 
was a touch-and-go for somebody if we 
hadn’t come in in the very nick of time, 
and bought the property for less than it 
cost to build. 

It was a bargain! I never felt so proud 
in all my days. My Mary was a landed 
proprietor and a vested interest—and Mr. 
Symcox, he said we might fairly reckon 
ourselves now as belonging to the low 
middle class. 
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Il. 


N a general way, and though pleasant 
almost beyond endurance at first, we 
managed to keep a pretty level head 

over our little windfall. Once having 
got over the first shock, things seemed to 
get back to where they were at the start, 
and what was a pleasure at one time 
soon developed itself into a business and 
acare. Like a shower bath, the shock’s 
the thing, whether there’s water when 
you pull the string or not. But witha 
legacy you're not always prepared for it ; 
and I’ll never to my last day forget old 
Bob Wilkison, that worked as a blind- 
maker, when he come into the forty 
thousand pounds his uncle left him out 
in California, all unexpected like. 

It was the worst day’s work poor old 
Bob ever done when he realised the 
money, and retired with his old woman 
into a higher soshal life—which he done 
off the Old Kent Road, by the gas-works 
—for he never knew a properly sober day 
afterwards, and lived like a snipe, most 
entirely on suction, till he’d blewed the 
lot away in booze and horse betting and 
loans, and putting his name to contracts 
he knew nothing at all about. 

In the end he came back to work again, 
no better for the outing than an ordinary 
week’s bust might have done for him in 
the regular way ; only, to cap it all, his 
first wife having heard of his good fortune, 
she ups and brings an action against him 
for destitution of convivial rites, which 
started No. 2 off on a sueing expedition 
against Bob for breach of promise and 
bigamy ; and what between the both of 
them, and the drink, avd the worry of the 
writs coming in on top of him from all 
points of the compass, the poor old chap, 
he laid down his knife and fork, quite 
suddenly like, poorer than he’d ever been 
in his life before. 

Talk about a windfall! 
like a land-slide. 

It was generally reckoned to have been 
one of the biggest excursions of the kind 
on record, for the short time it lasted, 
and killed more besides Bob before it 
died out. 

I never forgot the lesson that misfor- 
tune taught me; although, for all that, 

No. 55. October, 1907. 


It was more 
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it was a fine feeling to go about, knowing 
that those half-dozen walls of brick and 
mortar stood up there, as it were, a 
permanent barrier betwixt us and the 
workhouse, let the worst come when it 
might. 

No, I'll never run another lawyer down 
again, no matter how he piles on the 
costs. We’re all bound tolive. Lookat 
Mr. Trapley and his hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. profit on some sanitary 
contracts that ought never to have been 
touched at all. It was a good job I 
showed him up when | did, or he’d have 
turned it into a limited company, and 
rousted out every drain there was in the 
South of London. 

In his time it wasn’t reckoned hardly 
safe to call in a plumber at all, on 
account of the uncertainty there was 
about ever getting them out of the house 
again—except you threw them out. 
But now it’s a science, and an art, and a 
profession, the same as it might be a 
cookery school, and you can’t even joke 
about them any more now, owing to 
their diplomas and their c’tificates, and 
medals and fakedoodlems, and settrer. It 
minds me about Jim and old Mr. Petersby, 
that lived a sedimentary life all by him- 
self down West Dulwich way—where 
they reckon they're a bit toney, don’t ye 
know. 

Says Mr. Petersby to Jim the morning 
he comes about the job Mr. Trapley had 
set him on to: 

“T want you to produce your diploma, 
my man, before | lets you in to solder up 
that there scullery leak you've come 
about.” 

“You wants me to perduce my which?” 
says my mate, never having even heard of 
such a thing before, and thinking maybe, 
it was a new kind of soldering-iron he 
was a-driving at. 

“ Your diploma, your written certificate 
of qualification,” says Mr. Petersby, a bit 
shirty over Jim’s free-and-easy way of 
speaking up at him. 

“Oh, you ave a funny man, you are!” 
says Jim, sarcastically like and trying to 
pass the other one in the doorway. Don’t 
you go for to start me off a-laughin’, ’cos 
I've got a weak heart, and might p’raps 
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bust somethin’. 
c 
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“No, you don’t!” says Mr. Petersby, 
a-stopping of him in the passage with his 
open arms, and looking as fierce as a buck 
rat at ascrapping match. “I tell youl 
wants to see your c’tificate of capability 
as a mechanic before I’m going to trust 
you inside of my house.” 

“Oh, my c'tificate is it!” says my mate 
a-turning on the sarcastic stop a little 
more fuller than before. ‘‘ Dear, dear, 
dear! and to think I’ve been and gone 
and left it on the bureau at the station 
when I reported myself to the inspector 
this morning. How very careless it was 
of me, to be sure.” 

“ Are you going to produce that there 
paper for me, or are you not?” cries the 
old man in a tearing passion. 

“Get out! you make mesweat! ” says 
Jim, as huffy now as the otherone. “Do 
you think I’m out on leave then, or what 
do you take me for? I’m surprised at 
you callin’ yourself a gentleman and 
talking such things tome like that! Go 
on, and let me carry out my work accordin’ 
to contrack.” 

“Go home and tell your master I don’t 
want no cobblers in or about my house,” 
shouts Mr. Petersby. 

“ Say that again,” says Jim. 

“Cobblers!” says Mr. Petersby again. 

Then Jim, he lost the whole of his 
temper on a sudden, fairly and squarely. 
and, says he 

I forgot I couldn’t set down all my mate 
said when he let go of his emotions, on 
account of the word-painting that mostly 
went along with it; but it must have 
been more than ordinary pathetical to 
have set Mr. Petersby on to him in the 
way he done, to judge by Jim’s face 
when he came home shortly afterwards to 
bathe it. 

“ Turn it up, mate,” says he tome when 
he came in. “ You'll find it under D—— 
‘Diploma.’ I reckon, maybe, I’ve been 
and gone and made a mistake again. 
Turn up the def’nition of it while I gets 
the vinegar.” 

And I turned it up, and found it was 
the Greek for “something doubled up,” 
and told him of it. 

“Why that’s jest what I’ve been and 
left him on the doorstep!” says my mate; 
“try again.” 
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And I tried again, and found it was a 
“ privilege,” and a “power,” and a 
“ writing,” and a “ honour”; and then we 
both tumbled to it at last, and saw it was 
a licence. 

But Jim, he wasn’t over-pleased for all 
that, and said he could do as good a 
day’s work as the best of ’em, without 
his having to go about with a patent 
seal around his neck like a pill-box. 

Notwithstanding, he went back again 
post-haste, and apologised to Mr. Petersby 
as scon as he came-to sufficiently to 
recognise Jim; and the matter it so 
ended. 


III. 


E had made up our minds before- 
hand to be a little particular— 


a little over-particular if need be 
—about the pedigree and settrer of our 
incoming tenants before we gave them 
up possession of the premises. I knew a 
man once that went out one fine morn- 
ing to inspect an empty house of his that 
was to let, and found a whole family in 
possession, who swore he’d /et them it 
when he gave them the key to look over 
it; andit took him twelvecalendar months 
to get them out, besides being fined five 
pounds for assault and battery when, at 
last, he lost his temper and took the law 
into his own hands. The magistrate 
told him that was his department; and 
he’s been looking about ever since to 
find out whose department it is to get 
him the arrears of rent that’s due to him. 

That last sentence minds me of the way 
our lawyer's “memorandum of agree- 
ment” for house-letting was made out. 
You might read it both ways till you 
took it into court, and then you'd soon 
find out it was the landlord, and not the 
magistrate, the rent was due to. It’s 
wonderful what a comma will do at 
times. 

There wasn’t a comma or a full stop in 
the whole of our agreement, from begin- 
ning to end. 

That’s ‘the main difference between 
literature and law. Our lawyer said you 
can’t be too particular on that point ; 
and if there wasn’t any room at the end 
of a line for a long word, he’d fill up 
the blank space with a thing like a 
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spiral spring, for fear the opposition 
might take possession of it, and turn the 
agreement the wrong way about. In 
the same way it was bound to be written 
on both sides of the paper asa precaution 
against the lessee slipping in an extra 
page afterwards to prove you'd sold him 
the said premises, instead of leasing them 
to him. Mr. Gripps, our lawyer, said 
that it was always the unexpected that 
was sure to happen in law, and that’s 
why they were bound to provide for it 
beforehand. 

So we took advantage of it to bar out 
all dogs, pigs, fowls, ducks, cats, pigeons, 
and other poultry from being brought 
into and upon the ‘foresaid messuages to 
interfere with the enjoyment of the neigh- 
bouring tenants, the dogs and the pigeons 
being the most important, on account of 
the dogs barking at night, and the pigeons 
eating the mortar between the bricks, let 
alone parties clambering over the slates 
to capture them. Mr. Gripps said, 
“We'd better put it down ‘ dog or dogs,’ 
or they'll ’vade us by keeping one dog 
only, and a Newfoundland, maybe, at 
that. And, to obviate any question of 
breed, we’d better add, after ‘ pigeons,’ 
and ‘dove or doves.’ You can’t be too 
comprehensive with some people. I’m 
not so certain but we'll have to substitute 
‘swine’ for ‘ pigs,’ so as to head them off 
in the event of any foreign importations ; 
and, to be absolutely safe on the ‘ fowl’ 
embargo, I will just take the liberty of 
adding, ‘and incubators.’ I can’t tie 
them up any tighter than that for you, 
unless I was to add ‘and live stock of 
every description,’ and that might at first 
sight seem a little bit too invidious, you 
know, from a zoological point of view.” 

I never see such a lawyer as Mr. 
Gripps. 

When the purchase was completed, 
and the “To let” bills stuck in the win- 
dows, it was as exciting as bait-fishing 
to watch the house-hunters on a Saturday 
and Sunday afternoon going in and out 
of the ’fore-described tenements, and 
listen to their observations outside before 
they went away. 

They were mostly married women, 
with their p’rambulators, and mothers— 
on account of the husbands not caring, 
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as a rule, to commit themselves over a 
selection, knowing full well what they 
might expect in the event of their decid- 
ing on the wrong house. 

I'd hang about the street ends watching 
for my opportunity, and, when a party 
was coming out, I’d meet them outside, 
and stand ready, pretending to be 
admiring the external aspect of the ’fore- 
mentioned premises and appurtenances 
thereof. 

Then the woman, she’d perhaps say at 
me, with a kind, mothery-like smile: “I 
wonder who in the world they expect 
would live in a house like that, with no 
cupboards in the drawing-room, and the 
lodgers carrying the dust through the 
kitchen while you was a settin’ having 
your meals!” 

“And helpin’ theirselves to our coals, 
through havin’ only one cellar,” the other 
would chime in. “Come on, mother, 
let’s get out of it.” 

And they'd go away out of it, leaving 
every door and window in the place wide 
open for me to shut after them. And as 
I came out, maybe, I’d get detained in 
the passage for an hour or more by 
another party telling me how more con- 
venient and cheaper the houses over the 
way were compared with mine, which 
they wouldn't live in if they had one 
given them rent free. 

Then we had to do with the nice lady- 
like young person who fell in love with 
the house at first sight—rent being no 
object with her—and who wanted to 
move in the very next day before the 
references was taken up—her husband 
being a ship captain, that was just 
ordered off on a long voyage, and not 
expected home for a year. She was so 
extremely nice that we agreed to oblige 
her, providing her two references were 
satisfactory. But for all we searched 
high and low for the referees, we couldn’t 
find them nohow, and the young lady 
not calling again to account for it, we 
reckoned,. maybe, she’d made a mistake 
in the address, and had been and got 
suited somewhere else. 

All this was a bit lowering, as one 
might say, to the constitution, at first ; 
but our speculation turned out to be an 
exception to the rule so far as the houses 
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were concerned—for they were well put 
together—and in less than a fortnight 
from the completion of purchase, they 
were all three of them let and occupied. 

Mr. Larkyns, he come in first into 
No. 12, with his family of four grown-up 
daughters—all musical—and a pensioned- 
off butler of the name of Parslick, who 
they reckoned as one of the family, 
almost, having been with them as a 
lodger, on and off, for the last five 
years. 

They were a happy-go-lucky lot, so 
far as we could see, and born musicians, 
even to the lodger, who had taken up 
with the trombone to oblige the young 
people ; and it was quite a pleasure to 
see the crowd outside on the first Sunday 
evening after they moved in, listening to 
the “Lost Chord” on the harmonium 
and two pianos, and the trombone, 
together with Mr. Larkyns and the eldest 
daughter following up bass and soprano. 
Standing there outside, and looking 
through the stained-glass panels of the 
front door, with the music shimmering 
away inside, I tell you it was for all the 
world like being outside some old ancient 
cathedral, and made us all feel quite 
solemn and melancholy. And that more 
especially at the crisis, when Mr. Pars- 
lick fetched out the chord that was 
missing, on his trombone, and held on 
to it as if it was the last trump on earth. 
That was a masterpiece, and required a 
bit of playing, too, for a trombone, 
because, you see, with a trombone you've 
got to slide out to and skip back on to 
a note entirely by judgment, and if so be 
you do happen to get too far one way or 
the other, there’s no hedging about it, 
then. You’ve just got to bide by the 
results. 

Mr. Larkyns was a waiter in the City, 
and so was ‘his father before him, and 
his father before him again, when a 
waiter was thought something of, and 
before Italians was invented. It seemed 
to run in the family, as it were, and 
they really ’peared to wait on people just 
for the mere love of the thing. 

Mr. Larkyns, he said when his father 
lay on his deathbed, even, and they were 
waiting for the end to come, the sound 
of the doctor’s bell brought him back, 
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all of a sudden, to his senses, and ‘peared 
to stir up all the old family instincts within 
him. For, turning over in the bed, with one 
last great effort, he gasped out in a feeble 
voice: “No. 13—three Scotches hot— 
Comin’, sir,” and died. 

The party that came into No. 14, the 
next-door house, told me and Mary he 
was induced to do so entirely owing to 
the clause about the cats and dogs, and 
cettrer, that had driven him out of his 
last home, and well-nigh wrecked his 
whole life. He was a fussy, vindictive- 
looking sort of a little chap, that ‘peared 
to be always threatening to do a great 
deal more harm than he ever intended to 
take on. He was the most talkative 
man for a Government official I ever 
remember meeting, and had a way of 
sliding along from one subject to another 
that made it impossible almost to get 
away from him without hurting his 
feelings. 

His place of business was in Somerset 
House, by the river. What he done 
there, if he ever did anything at all, 
we never to this day got to know. 
It didn’t seem to break his back, what- 
ever it was, judging by the time he put 
in at home hanging on the front gate, 
and stopping every mortal soul that 
passed, from the milkman to the night 
policeman, to talk about things that 
never seemed of sufficient importance to 
occur to anybody else. In the end, his 
ways got so familiar to the neighbours 
that they always accounted for anybody 
being late home of a night by saying: 
“Oh, he’s got in tow with Old Beevers, 
at No. 14.” 

My word, he was a fusser, and no mis- 
take! You'll scarcely believe it, but on 
the very first night of his moving in he 
called me out of bed with a fistfull of 
road ballast against the window, and 
when I put my head out to see what 
it was, he hollered up: 

“Was there any clause in that precious 
agreement of your’n prohibiting the use 
of trombones?” 

I said I didn’t know ; I wasn’t certain. 
But I’d communicate with my s’licitor, 
and let him know in the course of a week 


or so. 
That’s the way to tick these kind of 
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of hot-heads off. I learnt it from Mr. 
Gripps, my lawyer, when I was trying 
to put the bulge on him once over a small 
family matter he was going to begin to 
think about for me. He said there was 
nothing like it to cool a man off, and 
wear him down into his bearings, so to 
speak. That was the Fabian way, he 
said, of doing things, because it was 
invented by Fabius Maximus, the Roman 
general that won all his battles by dodg- 
ing about and doing nothing, till he 
fairly wore the head off the enemy with 
sheer expection and want of sleep. 

I said I reckoned plumbers was mostly 
all Fabians, too, meaning it, of course, in 
a humoursome-like sense. 

But Mr. Gripps, he said he couldn’t 
enter into that with me then, “being 
beside the subject-matter now under 
consideration.” 

I'll never make another joke in a 
lawyer’s office if I live to be a hundred 
and fifty years old. 

Following his advice, I persuaded Mr. 
Parslick, who was the best-natured man 
I ever saw, to modify his trombone so it 
wouldn’t carry through the brick-and-a- 
half party-wall into No. 14. I reckon he 
must. have put tallow or something into 
it to have soothed it down in the way 
he did. 

We always had a pity for No. 14's 
wife, poor soul, that was as deaf as a 
haddock, and as quiet and kindly a 
creature as you might ever wish to 
know. Her deafness made no manner of 
difference to Mr. Beevers. He was bound 
to make her hear every word he said, if 
he was to sit up every night over it ; and 
as he never went to bed before twelve 
o'clock p.m, you’d think there was blue 
murder going on inside the house, until 
he went off on a sudden—unsensible they 
reckoned. That kept him in practice, 
you might say, for the next day—kept 
him up to concert pitch ; and I’ve never 
known him to suffer from a relaxed 
uliva. 

When No. 16, a retired ship captain, 
had signed the agreement and moved in, 
Ifelt bound to go and consult Mr. Gripps 
on the live-stock clause again on account 
of a monkey—one of the bald-headed, 
dejected-looking breed—he’d brought 
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into and upon the said premises from 
abroad, along with a wall-eyed macaw, 
that shouted, “ Fire! Help! Murder!” 
for three parts of the day, and filled up 
the other part with a policeman’s whistle. 
You see, I was obliged to go on account 
of Mr. Beevers, so as to anticipate his 
objections. 

Mr. Gripps, he said he couldn’t see his 
way to alter things now, seeing that 
Captain Skimmings had fairly sailed 
clear of every prohibition in the agree- 
ment—without, of course, he succeeded 
in roping the macaw in along with the 
“poultry.” But the monkey would have 
to go at that, row, and be dealt with 
afterwards under a separate schedule 
when the captain’s term was up. He 
said he’d only provided for domestic 
animals in reason, without any thought 
about their turning the place into a 
Noah’s Ark. 

I could see, for all that, he felt quite 
hurt about it, and just stopped myself 
in time from making a joke about 
Noah. 

“If Mr. Beevers comes bothering you 
about it again, just you refer him on to 
me,” he said, with a wicked twist at the 
corners of his mouth as I rose up to leave, 
“and /’ll deal with him. Good-morning!” 


IV. 


CHIEFLY APOLOGETICAL, WITH A_ BIO- 
GRAPHICAL ESSAY ON ‘‘OUR GENERAL.” 


HIS chapter is of the nature of an 
‘ie 

So you can skip it—it’s not mine, 
Mr. Symcox he writ it. 

An essay’s when you haven’t got any- 
thing particular to say about anything in 
particular, and take about three thousand 
five hundred words to say so. 

Mr. Symcox he writes them by the 
gross; and after reading one of them the 
other day I was obliged to ask him what 
his opinion was about the subject-matter 
he’d written on. He said he had no 
opinion, he never had an opinion, and 
didn’t require to have one in his line 
of business. He gave everybody else’s 
opinion he could think of, and put in all 
his time steering clear of each of them 
without obtruding his own. 








I always said Mr. Symcox would have 
been an eminent sanitary engineer if he’d 
only tried in time. 

Mr. Symcox said an essay was the 
hardest kind of writing in the trade to 
tackle that he knew of—especially when 
you can’t get it printed; and I’m bound 
to believe him. 

This one is about the General that lives 
opposite to him in Undershott-terrace, 
and that everybody seems quite gone on 
—being a gentleman of the old school, 
and out of the common this side of the 
water. Mr. Trapley once did a job for 
him for nothing; and when a sanitary 
engineer and a plumber does a gratis job 
for a client you can just lay your hat 
that man will never starve. 


“*OUR GENERAL.” 


Step this way to the window, quick! 
I wouldn’t have you miss seeing him if 
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there was not another resident pass by 
the house for a twelvemonth. There !— 
going up on the opposite side of the 
terrace, with the flossy white hair, the 
tightly-buttoned frock coat, strapped 
pantaloons—a litle frayed at the heels, 
and leading by the hand that fragile 
little mite in the preposterous ‘‘ Mother 
Hubbard bonnet.” Note with what 
an air of painful solicitude he guards 
her little steps along the footway, as 
though his very existence depended on 
her not falling, and—for aught we may 
know to the contrary—breaking. Did 
you ever see anything half so picturesque 
in all your life before? See him pause, 
now, with an amused smile to direct the 
attention of his tiny charge to Thompson's 
dog sailing down the main thoroughfare 
with his tail erect and a No. 10 shoe in 
his mouth, and say if you ever saw any- 
thing more striking than this modern 
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allegory of tender youth and genial old 
age standing hand-in-hand together on a 
curbstone, smiling at—a bull-pup, save 
the mark! Watch him draw her to one 
side with a world of tender regard as he 
prudently makes way for Telfer’s boy 
kicking the empty tomato-can from top 
to bottom of the terrace, and tell me if 
you would wish to meet with a more 
perfect sample of the thoroughbred old 
English gentleman of a fast vanishing 
school than this particular specimen 
under observation? You will pardon me 
if | anticipate your reply in the negative 
and pass on to inform you without 


further delay that that benevolent-look-. 


ing person is none better other than 
General de Wington S. Mythe, V.C., late 
of the Madras Insuperables, familiarly 
known to the terrace as “ Our General,” 
and one of the dearest, best, and altogether 
most charming old boys that ever existed 
—I don’t care if the next hails from 
Jericho, Halifax, or Kingdom Come. 
Stay ! he is looking this way now—oh, I 
must introduce you! Here! Hi! General ! 
Too late—he’s gone. 

Phew ! dear me, I hope you will over- 
look this unseemly ebullition of feeling 
on my part, but the fact is we are more 
or less gone on “Our General,” and to 
one like myself, who was not only chiefly 
instrumental in bringing him to the 
terrace, but who knew him years ago in 
what he is now pleased to term his “‘ better 
days ” (when, surrounded by every luxury 
that money could procure, he was still 
able to draw everyone to him by that 
inherent charm of manner, begotten solely 
of a large and guileless heart)—to me, I 
say, it is impossible to regard his home- 
ward progress up the terrace with his 


little granddaughter, as you saw him just 


now, without some undefined wish that 
it was at the head of a forlorn hope, and 
I there to stand by his side and fight 
with him to the bitter end. So much 
for breeding! But to go on with “ Our 
General.” 

He came amongst us in the year 18—, 
and, together with his bedridden wife 
and that selfsame little toddler (then an 
infant), took up his quarters at No. 1 at 
the top, and settled down into our ways 
and affections as easily and naturally 


as though the smoke-room of the 
“ Warriors’ ”” Club had not held his portly 
form in its own very particular lounge 
by the fireplace many and many is the 
time. 

At first, as might be readily imagined, 
“Our General,” to the observant eyes of 
the terrace, was nothing more nor less 
than a living mystery—not, I should 
hasten to add, in the sense of their 
acknowledging any claim on his part to 
possessing anatomical phenomena; but 
simply and purely in that a person of his 
appearance and nameshould have thought 
fit to pitch his tent in a place so obviously 
out of all keeping with his reputed rank 
and position in society. You may be 
sure, therefore, that his goings-out and 
comings-in of week-days were canvassed 
with a zest only to be equalled by the 
eager speculations as to his stoppings-in, 
and probable goings-on, when Sunday 
came around, and “Our General,”’ when 
not at church, was invariably at home. 
That he was engaged in business of some 
sort or another was patent to all, though 
the precise method whereby these avoca- 
tions resolved themselves into hard cash 
has never to this day been made apparent 
to anyone, if you except the little girl 
before mentioned, who was yet too young 
to gossip, or his old housekeeper, who 
was too deaf to impart information with 
any degree of sequence. All this was 
pardonable enough in itself, but when to 
these vagaries “Our General ” added the 
very objectionable one of keeping his past 
life to himself, and insisting on his house- 
hold keeping his present life to them- 
selves, then the terrace had risen as one 
woman, and with a unanimity absolutely 
without precedent had dubbed him, there 
and then, the Living Mystery! Hence 
the pseudonym. But as time rolled on, 
and the utter blamelessness of the old 
gentleman’s mode of living became more 
and more apparent, and his easy (almost 
radical) views of social life became more 
generally known to the poorer and least 
contented among our neighbours, then, 
again, had the terrace with the good- 
humoured inconsistency, born of all small 
hamlets, thought fit to withdraw the 
objectionable sobriquet before men- 
tioned, and substitute for it the more 








endearing and fitting one of “Our 
General.” And so “Our General” it 
has ever been until the present day. 

With me, as I have before stated, 
the case was different. Strange to say, 
my very earliest recollections date from 
“ Our General ”"—the “ Colonel” he was 
then. In fact, he was my first sense of 
being—the anno mundi from whence, in 
my retrospective moods, all subsequent 
events were measured; his the heavy, 
creaking step and barrack-voice, that 
first awoke within me the Jatent germ of 
individuality, and set in motion the first 
train of thoughts leading to the extrava- 
gant conclusion that “Our General” 
and the universe were one and the same 
thing. With him came light—dim and 
phantasmagorical it is true, and apt to 
impart an out-of-drawing aspect to things 
in general and “Our General” in par- 
ticular; but none the less light, which, 
as we all know, is of the very essence of 
living things. 

That I was old enough (being then 
turned three) to engage in conversation, 
and to reason with some degree of pre- 
cocity, I have since had every reason to 
believe, but the fact that these attributes 
were embodied in the writer of these 
lines, and not in any other embryo scribe, 
living, or in the spirit, never became 
patent to me until the awful presence of 
“ Our General” had imbued my dormant 
faculties with the necessary amount of 
self-consciousness. 

It was “Our General’s” stentorian 
“Ahem! Ahem!” as he ascended the 
stairs, that first revealed me to myself, 
that memorable winter evening in the 
fifties—lying back in my little iron cot 
near the nursery window, with a host of 
sparkling worlds staring in at me through 
the uncurtained panes. It was “Our 
General’s” thorough and _ exhaustive 
method of blowing his nose, as he stood 
on the threshold, that transferred my 
wandering gaze from the nodding myrtles 
and runners that covered the outside of 
“‘ Myrtle House ” to the half opened door, 
through which these tremendous sounds 
appeared to enter. And, finally, it was 
‘Our General” himself, preceded by his 
Indian servant (swarthy, turbaned, and 
with a lighted candle in each hand) that 
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caused me to bounce up in a paroxysm 
of terror, and cling wildly to the figure of 
my Irish nurse, who, rising simultaneously 
from a seat near the bedside, endeavoured 
to allay my fears by calling me her “Own 
dear, darlin’ bhoy,” in what I judged even 
then to be an uncommonly sweet and 
soothing tone of voice. 

I was wide awake then, i can assure 
you, dear reader; perhaps more so than 
at any other period of my not uneventful 
life. So very wide awake indeed, that 
there was hardly a point, however minute, 
about the appearance of “ Our General,” 
his attendant, or my nurse, that was not 
there and then committed to memory 
with a microscopic faithfulness to detail 
that is only to be achieved at a first im- 
pression, and that moreover a startling 
one. I remember—how vividly all these 
things come back to one now—setting 
him down, even then, to be a man far 
above the average height of men, judging 
him as travellers gauge an inaccessible 
mountain, by the known altitude of its 
fellow ; in his case, as instanced by his 
Indian servitor, Ramjeet Ferooshee Ghat, 
to wit—with regard to whom, by-the- 
bye, I distinctly remember speculating, 
at the time, on the probability of his 
having thrust his legs into the sleeves of 
a voluminous green dressing gown (“ Our 
General's ” for choice), and with a portion 
of the skirts gathered about the waist, 
had contrived out of a superfluity of 
material to fashion for himself a turban 
and ‘“‘puggaree” of the very amplest 
dimensions. It would be impossible for 
me to describe with justice the mesmeric 
state of terror into which I was thrown 
when “Our General,” with a mistaken 
sense of what was due to my age, cried 
“ How-de-do, boy? How-de-do, Chicksee 
Wicksee ?” and lunged playfully at my 
ribs with an enormous forefinger; Ram- 
jeet the while, from his position of solemn 
attention behind his master, gazing down 
upon me with his dark beady eyes and 
look -shaped nose —stern, impassive, 
mysterious and green. 

It is a far cry from Myrtle House in the 
“fifties ’’ to Undershott Terrace in the 
“nineties,” you will naturally be tempted 
to remark. Undoubtedly ; but then, the 
foregoing reminiscence was absolutely 
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necessary to bear out my previous asser- 
tion that our acquaintanceship dated 
from a period that had nothing the least 
in common with Undershott affairs. As 
a matter of fact, “Our General” and my 
father stood in the relation of colonel and 
lieutenant in the same regiment, and the 
domiciliary visit referred to was in con- 
nection with our first lengthened stay 
under the shelter of his hospitable roof, 
and the episode itself his first introduc- 
tion to his future biographer. It was 
here that during my holidays some of 
the happiest days of my life had been 
spent in the company of “ Our General,” 
his wife, and only son, and the devoted 
Ramjeet, whom his master, in a moment 
of professional duty, had run through the 
body at the battle of Chillianwallah, and 
afterwards bound to him for ever by the 
assiduity with which he had nursed him 
into convalescence. 

It was with mixed feelings of joy and 
sorrow, therefore, that I advert, with a 
considerate brevity of detail, to those 
days of unalloyed happiness, when, 
respected and loved by every man, woman, 
and child among his numerous tenantry, 
“ Our General ” moved about in a position 
that might well have been the envy of 
visiting princes; a position that, with 
the slightest leaven of selfish prudence, 
he might have maintained to this day. 
But, ah me! inexorable Fate, with its 
cruel disregard for mortal heads, whether 
their hair be brown, grey, or white, 
ordained that it should be otherwise. In 
a moment of nothing less than temporary 
insanity “Our General” was tempted 
by an unscrupulous “ promoter” to in- 
crease his already ample fortune by 
speculating in mines, about the same 
time that my misguided parent sold out 
to dabble in literature ; and so it came 
to pass that Undershott Terrace became 
the objective point of the downward 
course that inevitably followed. Even 
then 1 question whether we should have 
had the pleasure of “Our General’s” 
company among us had it not been that 
the news of the death of his only son 
abroad, followed almost immediately by 
the demise of his daughter-in-law in 
childbirth, determined him on giving up 
his club and town house, and moving 
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into quarters more in keeping with his 
reduced circumstances, and in some 
degree removed from old and now pain- 
ful associations. It was at this juncture 
that I met him after a lapse of years; 
and, having given him an insight into 
the Bohemian characteristics of Under- 
shott Terrace, finally succeeded in induc- 
ing him to become one of its most 
prominent members. 

Now don't imagine for one moment 
that so great a succession of misfortunes 
has in any way reacted on my old friend's 
equable temper. Nothing of the sort! 
As I saw him then, I see him now. The 
hand that bestowed its unlimited largesse 
among his poorer relations and the needy 
among his tenantry, is the first in the 
terrace to head the shilling column of 
our local Meteor in its appeals for “A 
day in the country,” as likewise to thrust 
the biggest share of “pieces” into the 
apron of the first waif that appeals at 
at his door for bread. Soured! On the 
contrary, the misfortune that lost him 
well nigh everything he valued on earth 
seems as though it had so chastened all 
things sordid and commonplace in his 
eyes that they absolutely stand out favour- 
ably by comparison. Pride! Why, bless 
you, it would do your heart a world of 
good to see him sally forth on Saturday 
evenings, after the toil and worry of the 
day is over, to undertake the necessary 
shopping for Sunday’s dinner ; for “ Our 
General ” has a great opinion of his capa- 
cities as a hard bargainer—ha, ha, ha! 
pray excuse me ; but the notion of “ Our 
General” bargaining is really too absurd 
—and won't hear of his housekeeper 
sharing any responsibility in the trans- 
action beyond helping him to carry the 
least bulky of the parcels. Oh, it is quite 
a sight, I can tell you, to see him parade 
slowly down the steps of Undershott 
Terrace on these evenings, with a basket 
in one hand and his stick in the other, 
stopping every now and again to pat 
some little wisp of poor humanity on the 
head, and dole out the ever-ready half- 
penny to an expectant hand—the terrace, 
the while, smiling stealthy approval 
from behind the half-closed Venetians on 
either side. What to them (even did they 
know) that “ Our General” eked out the 
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remains of his fortune by clerking it in 
the City, with a regularity of attendance 
that might have put the veriest office-boy 
to blush; or that his clothes, like their 
wearer, were disposed to take a brighter 
view of the seamier side of everyday life 
than a pessimistic yet fashionable world 
would appear to exact. What to them, I 
say, these paltry details when a real gentle- 
man, as “Our General” undoubtedly 
was, should condescend to such things! 
Why, the very man at the fried fish shop 
looks upon his visit as one of great 
honour, I can assure you, and after 
bestowing upon “ Our General ” an extra 
wrapper to ensure the contents from 
coming through, will stand at the door 
in readiness to bow him out, as though 
he were royalty itself. 

And so, likewise, on his return journey 
at eventide, when the river fogs begin to 
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steal into the terrace, and the lamplighter 
has well nigh completed his allotted 
round, the same kindly greetings are 
extended to all who may stand in his 
path, or are fortunate enough in any way 
to attract his attention. Greetings 
relaxed only when the supreme moment 
—the happiest, I verily believe, in “ Our 
General's ” life—comes, when he catches 
the eye of his expectant wife, who, good 
soul, propped up on pillows at the draw- 
ing-room window, is waiting to signal 
an affectionate recognition to her “ dear 
old boy,” toiling eagerly up the terrace, 
with his basket full of good things to 
come, and no doubt echoing in her heart 
the prayer of the well-fee’d cripple at the 
crossing below—a prayer in which we of 
Undershott Terrace do heartily join— 
that God may spare him to her for many 
and many a long day to come. 





FAMOUS FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. 


By FRANK FIELD. 


F architecture be “ frozen music,” the 
cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris 
well deserves the description of 

Victor Hugo, who called it “ a symphony 
in stone.” ‘This is poetical language, 
which, however appropriate, may be un- 
intelligible to many. A British tourist 
who, standing on the level ground before 
the famous Paris cathedral, sees naught 
before him 
save what, 
by the ut- 
most stretch 
of his imagi- 
nation, and 
in the limit- 
ed vocabu- 
lary at his 
command, 
he may con- 
cede to bea 
“fine build- 
ing,’ misses 
all that 
wealth of 
feeling that 
is stirred by 
romantic 
and histori- 
cal associa- 
tion. 

Romantic 

memories of 
Esmeralda, 
Quasimodo, 
and Claude 
Frollo, 
whose phan- 
tasmal figures have been familiar to 
London playgoers, as well as to the readers 
of Hugo’s lurid pages, may aptly flit 
across the minds of some visitors as they 
gaze at the fretted facade, the pointed 
archway, the rows of kings drawn across 
the frontage like a belt, the quadrangular 
towers, and all the other noted architec- 
tural and sculptural features of the 
metropolitan church of Paris. 

Founded in 1163 on the site of a 

church of the fourth century, Notre Dame 





was consecrated in 1182, but the nave 
was not completed till the thirteenth 
century. One point in its history is of 
special interest to Englishmen. When 
Henry V. of England defeated the French 
at Agincourt, he became Regent of 
France, with the right of succession to 
the throne, after his marriage in 1420 
with the daughter of Charles VI. On his 
entry into 
Paris, he 
, paid a sol- 
ee .-  ~*— emn visit to 
“7% the church 
of Notre 
Dame. After 
his death, in 
1422, the 
Duke of 
Bedford 
governed 
France, and 
nine years 
later had 
young 
Henry VI. 
crowned 
monarch of 
the _king- 
dom in the 
cathedral. 
During 
the Revolu- 
tion Notre 
Dame was 
sadly dese- 
crated. A 
decree was 
passed in August, 1793, devoting the 
venerable pile to destruction, but this 
was afterwards rescinded, and the sculp- 
tures only were demolished. On Novem- 
ber roth of the same year the church 
was converted into a “ Temple of Rea- 
son,” and the statue of the Virgin Mary 
replaced by one of Liberty, while the 
patriotic hymns of the National Guard 
were heard instead of the usual sacred 
music. On the mound thrown up in the 
choir burned the “ Torch of Truth,” over 
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which rose a “ Temple of Philosophy,” in 
the Greek style, adorned with busts of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and others. The 
temple contained the enthroned figure of 
Reason (represented by a ballet dancer of 
the period), who received in state the 
worship of her votaries. Damsels clothed 
in white, with torches in their’ hands, 


, . 


nolre Dame 
Dario 


surrounded the temple, while the side 
chapels were devoted to orgies of various 
kinds. After May 12th, 1794, the church 
was closed, but in 1802 it was at length 
re-opened by Napoleon as a place of 
Divine worship. 

In 1871 Notre Dame was again dese- 
crated by the Communists. The treasury 
was rifled, and the building used as a 
military depét. When the insurgents 
were at last compelled to retreat before 
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the victorious troops, they set fire to the 
church, but, fortunately, little damage 
was done. 

The Treasury of Notre Dame is open 
daily to visitors, except on Sunday and 
holidays. It was despoiled at the Revo- 
lution, but a few of the most precious 
objects escaped, and others have since 





been collected from otherchurches. The 
greatest treasures of all, the Crown of 
Thorns given to S. Louis, and brought 
hither from the Sainte Chapelle, and the 
nail of the True Cross which belonged to 
the Abbey of S. Denis, are only exposed 
on Fridays in Lent. The other treasures 
include the twelfth-century gold cross of 
the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, be- 
queathed by Anne de Gonzague to S. Ger- 
main des Pres in 1683; the relic of the 
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True Cross sent to Galon, Bishop of Paris, 
in 1109; the cross, in wood and copper, 
of Bishop Endes de Sully ; the discipline 
of S. Louis ; the crucifix which S. Vincent 
de Paul held over Louis XIII. when he 
was dying; the coronation mantle of 
Napoleon I., and the chasubles which 
Pius VII. wore at the coronation; the 
pastoral cross of Archbishop Affre; the 
dress worn by Archbishops Affre, Sibour, 
and Darboy in their last moments, with 
the marks left by the instruments of their 
death; and 

the magnifi- 

cent silver 

image of the / 
Virgin and ws 
Child, given 
by Charles X. 
(1821); the os- 
tensoir given 
by Napoleon 
I, and many 
magnificent 
church _ vest- 
ments and ser- 
vices of church 
plate pre- 
sented by 
Napoleon I. 
and Ill. on 
occasions of 
marriages, 
baptisms, etc. 

The most 
magnificent 
scene ever 
witnessed in 
Notre Dame 
was the coro- 
nation of 
Napoleon |. and Josephine, for which 
an expense of eighty-five million francs 
was incurred. In later times, the finest 
ceremonials have been the marriage of 
Napoleon III. to the Countess Eugénie de 
Téba, in 1853, and the baptism of the 
Prince Imperial. 

Visitors to this famous pile miss a great 
sight if they do not ascend the towers 
The entrance is on the north side of the 
north tower, left of the portal. The stair- 
case is easy. It is worth while to have 
accomplished the ascent, if only to make 
the acquaintance of the extraordinary 
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population of strange beasts and birds 
which guard the parapet. 

Notre Dame has always been cele- 
brated for its preachers. Many of the 
finest orations of Bossuet and Bourdaloue 
were delivered here. Latterly, the re- 
ligious feelings of the middle-ages have 
seemed to be awakened at Notre Dame, 
when twelve thousand persons have 
listened at once to the preaching of the 
Dominican Lacordaire, grand and ma- 
jestic, but free from all mannerism and 
affectation, 
full of sym- 
; pathy, telling 
et he. of salvation, 
G “2. not damna- 
ae i tion; when 
the Carmelite 
Pére Hya- 
cinthe has 
drawn an 
immense audi- 
ence, though 
rather appeal- 
ing to the 
moral and in- 
tellectual than 
the religious 
feelings; or 
when as many 
as eight thou- 
sand have 
been led to a 
general com- 
munion by the 
fiery words of 
the Jesuit Pére 
de Ravignan. 

Beauvais is 
an ancient 
town in northern France, the seat of a 
bishop, and the capital of the Department 
de l'Oise. Among its proud traditions is 
that of the gallant resistance offered by 
its women in 1472 to the army of 
Charles the Bold. Jeanne Larne cap- 
tured a. banner “ with her own hands,” 
which is now preserved in the Hotel de 
Ville. The cathedral of S. Pierre is 
considered one of the finest Gothic struc- 
tures in France, and was begun in 1247. 
Amiens was the last rational effort of the 
Gothic ; it was possible to construct a 
longer building, as at Cologne, but not 
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with prudence to build one of greater 
height. Milan, of Nauteuil, however, 
was a master of superb temerity, who 
determined, trusting in his genius, to 
attempt the impossible. The church, as 
he conceived it, would have been the 
“monarch” of Gothic architecture, but 
his resources did not allow him to carry 
out the entire plan. The choir alone 
was built, and, speaking of it, Ruskin 
says, in his ‘Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” “ There are few rocks, even among 
the Alps, that have a clear vertical fall 
as high as the choir of Beauvais.’’ The 
exterior height to the ridge is 225 feet ; 
the vaulting, which has twice fallen in 







because the buttresses were too weak, is 
152 feet high, while an open-worked 
spire, which rose to nearly 500 feet, fell 
in 1573. The north portal was erected 
at the expense of Frances I. The south 
portal was built in 1548; it excels the 
entire facades of other cathedrals in its 
beauty and greatness, and only twelve 
years after its consecration some of the 
arches fell, carrying with them parts of 
the flying buttresses. Yet the experts 
estimate that no Gothic edifice was ever 
more wisely conceived, and in theory 
better planned, and if the materials used 
had been as good as the calculations, the 
building might have fearlessly braved 
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the ages. In style the cathedral marks 
the transition between the second Gothic, 
which was so magnificent under 
Phillippe-Auguste, and the third, which 
appeared in the thirteenth century, and 
showed itself in works of less grandeur, 
but softer and finer than those of a 
preceding epoch. ‘The choir of Beauvais 
offered a most daring model, and became 
the form-ideal for churches of the latter 
part of the century. In the interior the 
choir is upwards of 104 feet long, and 
its windows about 50 feet high. The 
ambulatory is fringed with chapels con- 
taining paintings in grisaille and modern 
stained glass in the style of the thirteenth 
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century. There are also some famous 
tapestries in the cathedral. One of 1460, 
andeight others of theseventeenthcentury, 
after Raphael’s cartoons, are displayed 
in the transepts. To the west of the 
cathedral is part of an old Byzantine 
structure of the eighth century, which 
represents the original church. 

Louvain is eighteen mules east of 
Brussels, on the river Dyle. The town 
possesses some very fine specimens of 
Gothic art—the Town Hall, which dis- 
plays a wealth of decorative architecture, 
almost unequalled on the Continent, and 
the collegiate church of S. Pierre, founded 
in 1040. Since then the cathedral has 
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been twice destroyed by fire and the 
present building dates about 1430. It is 
cruciform, about 300 feet in length, go 
feet broad, and 8o feet high. Between the 
choir and nave is a_highly-decorated 
rood-loft in the Flamboyant Gothic, 
dated 1440, and also a fine iron chan- 
delier, the work of the celebrated Quen- 
tin Matsys, who was born in Louvain in 
1450. Under one of the arches at the 
side of the high altar is an elaborate 
tabernacle of stone to contain the host. 
‘The font is of copper and was formerly 
furnished with a lofty and heavy cover. 
This also bears the name of John Matsys. 
There are some nine chapels, which con- 
tain many interesting pictures, architec- 
tural details, etc. In the second chapel 
behind the choir is a remarkable Renais- 
sance tomb of the sixteenth century, and 
a painting by Sternburt. It has a 
horrible subject, but this is treated with 
great propriety. It is the martyrdom of 
Erasmus, whose special function it is to 
look after penitents suffering from mal 
du ventre. Amongst other notable 
pictures are a series illustrating the life 
of St. Margaret of Louvain, and one of 
the Last Supper. The latter is of great 
merit.. In the fifth chapel is an old 
recumbent effigy in black marble of 
Henry I., Duke of Brabant, and a double 
tomb to Matilda of Flanders, his wife, 
and their daughter. Visitors are always 
expected to view a blackened crucifix in 
the second chapel with a painted and 
draped figure of the Christ.. It is espe- 
cially venerated, because it was once 
the means of catching a thief who had 
attempted to steal it. 

The pulpit in the cathedral dates from 
1742. It is highly decorated; S. Peter 
on the rock and the conversion of Paul 
form the subjects, and the treatment of 
the latter, the stricken horse and prostrate 
rider, are very fine. The cathedral also 
contains a wooden statue of the Virgin 
and Child, dated 1440, known as sedes 
sapientie ; the doctors of theology are 
accustomed to bring their confessions 
before it. There is also a very curious 
marble balustrade over one of the 
chapels, on which, beautifully carved, 
is the counterfeit of little children play- 
ing at the Sacraments. 
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In the world of science, Louvain holds 
honourable rank, having a celebrated 
university, an academy of painting, a 
school of music, extensive bibliographic 
collections, a natural history museum, 
and a botanical garden. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries no less than six 
thousand students flocked thither every 
year, and it became the nursery of 
many illustrious men. 

Tournai is fifty-three miles from 
Brussels, and is divided into two parts 
by the Scheldt, which is spanned by 
seven bridges and lined with spacious 
tree-shaded quays. The cathedral, which 
is a fine example of the Romanesque 
style, is acruciform basilica, with a series 
of chapels and five towers. The nave was 
probably consecrated in 1171; the 
transepts date from the thirteenth century, 
and the Gothic choir was completed in 
1338, at which time also the Romanesque 
facade was altered, and a porch in the 
pointed style was added. Thesculptures 
in the porch range in date from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
and deserve special notice, particularly 
those of later date by native artists. 
The general effect of the interior is 
harmonious andimpressive. The capitals 
of the pillars are rich and varied; the 
passages round the choir contain several 
pictures of the Flemish school; the 
richly-sculptured Renaissance rood-loft 
dates from 1566, and most of the stained 
glass in the transept dates from about 
1456. The adjacent belfry dates 
Originally from 1187. 

The cathedral of Treves, described by 
Liibke as the most important example of 
pre-Carlovingian building in Germany, 
mirrors the entire history of the town. 
Its kernel consists of a part of a Roman 
basilica of the eleventh century, which 
seems to have been converted into a 
Christian church at a very early period. 
Among the treasures is the “ holy coat of 
Treves,” believed by devout Catholics to 
be the seamless garment worn by our 
Saviour at the crucifixion, and said to 
have been presented to the town by the 
Empress Helena, the central figure in 
the religious annals of the town. Its 
exhibition in 1844 attracted a million 
and a-half of pilgrims to Treves. 
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ScENE :—The Plage at Dieppe. 


Mr. 
BRERETON, of the Stock Exchange, and 
Mr. Cyrit BLUNDELL. 


DrRaMATIS PERSONZ#: RIGBY 


(Mr. BRERETON is attived as befits a 
vich Englishman who is staying 
at the Hétel Royal with a wife 
and family, and has brought over 
his servants and motor. MR. 
BLUNDELL is dressed in a suit of 
white and a Panama hat with an 
immense brim.) 


R. BRERETON. What! Can it 
be Blundell? Yes, it is. Why, 
what on earth are you doing 

here? The last time we met was the 
day I heard you preach at St. Ethel- 
dred’s at Ryde; and an uncommon good 
sermon, too. 

Mr. BLunDELL. You won’t hear me 
preach again, Brereton. I have resigned 
St. Etheldred’s, and am no longer in 
the Church. You know | was always 
latitudinarian. 

Mr. BRERETON (in astonishment). 
what are you doing then? I know you 
haven’t joined the Stock Exchange. 
Have you turned barrister or doctor, or 
have you been caught with the new 
craze and gone on to the stage? Perhaps 
you have turned author? 

Mr. BLunpDELL. There you are right. 

Mr. BRERETON. But a man can’t live 
by writing; at least, not much—unless 
he’s a Dickens or a Tennyson. Besides, 
you had little to do at Ryde, and you 
might just as well have done your writ- 
ing there. You were always a bit of a 
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puzzle to me, Blundell. Tell me about 
it. (Takes out a fine cigar-case and pro- 
duces two choice Regalias. These being 
duly lit the gentlemen walk leisurely up 
and down the Plage.) 

Mr. BLunpELL. Well you see, Brere- 
ton, it happened upon this wise. I took 
orders when I was three-and-twenty, 
believing rather more than I do at pre- 
sent. St. Etheldred’s was £350 a year, 
and a house. Years went on, and I saw 
no chance of anything better, and my 
boys and girls were growing up. 

Mr. BrERETON. But you should have 
laid yourself out for promotion, my dear 
boy. There are good things in the 
Church. 

Mr. BiunpELL. No doubt. But as 
years went by I began to get rather 
broader views, and found it a little diffi- 
cult to say what I did not myself impli- 
citly accept. I never could follow the 
line of some men I know, who put on 
their full armour of belief with their 
surplice and leave it with their surplice 
in the vestry. Besides, to be candid, I 
found the clerical life irksome. I am 
fond of shooting, I like to smoke a cigar 
in the open air, and I detest a black coat 
in the month of August. 

Mr. Brereton. Ah yes, I see. But 
what did you take to when you threw 
over orders ? 

Mr. BLunvEtt. Well, my wife came 
into money. Not much, you know ; only 
£10,000 or thereabouts. But we put it 
into Consols, and settled it on her as 
tightly as could be done. Then we came 
over here. I have a little villa at Arques, 
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under the shadow of the forest, with 
garden, orchard, and paddock. The 
whole thing stands me in about £40 a 
year. I keep my waggonette to bring us 
backwards and forwards to the town, 
and learn easily about £400 a year with 
my pen. Sometimes I take a pupil ; and 
then our joint income very nearly touches 
a thousand pounds. We can put by half 
of this every year, and live on the 
balance much more comfortably and 
pleasantly than ever we did at Ryde. I 
am only thirty-eight now, and hope I 
may live twenty years longer. If I do, 
my wife’s £10,000 will be £15,000 or 


£20,000, and my two boys, whom I am ° 


educating myself, will be out in the world. 

Mr. BRERETON. But what do you do 
with yourself here all the year round ? 

Mr. BLunDELL. The day is never 
long enough for me. I have the boys to 
look after, of course. Then in the winter 
there is shooting, and in the summer fish- 
ing; and I enjoy both. Besides, I have 
a little boat of my own in the harbour— 
only four tons, but a good one. Then I 
grow flowers, and fruit, and vegetables. 
I make it a rule to never work less than 
twenty hours a week on my own account. 
You can get through a lot of writing in 
twenty hours, if you are not interrupted; 
and I am as happy as a man need be. 
I believe I am as happy in my own way 
as you in yours. 

Mr. Brereton. I should say a good 
deal happier. Money I don’t find very 
difficult to make ; but I do find it precious 
hard to keep. I make a lot, no doubt ; 
but every now and again I lose a lot. 
But expenses, they are enormous. I have 
a boy in the Blues, and two at Harrow, 
and two girls on my hands. What my 
wife’s balls and dinner parties cost in the 
season is awful to think of. And then, 
too, I am a plain man. For myself, I 
should never wish anything better than 
to dine off the joint with a pint of claret. 
My house in London, and that place of 
mine down at Weybridge, are a nuisance. 
I don’t get value for my money—I don’t 
indeed. And then I have to work like a 
horse. I never dare leave Throgmorton 
Street for more than a fortnight. And 
if things are not going well in the City, 
the anxiety is something terrible. It 
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ages you before you know it. What 
are you going to do with your own boys? 

Mr. BLuNDELL. Time to see. One of 
them wants to go into the navy. The 
other thinks of taking French allegiance 
and becoming an avocat. But there is 
plenty of time ; whatever they do, they 
will have to earn their own living. What 
little money there is will go to their 
sisters. It is the best way. 

Mr. BRERETON. I am sure it is; but, 
bless me, time has slipped away. Let us 
get back to the Royal. You will dine 
with me, to-night, I am sure. 

Mr. BiunpDELL. Thank you—not to- 
night. I must drive my folk back to 
Arques. But name your own day, and 
come over with Mrs. Brereton and all 
your company. I can give you the best 
of Normandy fare: splendid fruit, though 
I say it ; fresh-caught trout, poultry and 
salad; and I have a small bin of claret 
for my friends. Come early. We will 
have déjeiner in the forest, and dine 
under the verandah, and you can drive 
back in the cool of the evening. 

Mr. BRERETON (with some animation in 
his face). Will to-morrow be too short 
notice ? 

Mr. BLuNDELL. Nota bit. You will 
have to take us as you find us. I only 
want to be sure you should not find us 
out. And now I must go to the Casino 
to hunt up my family. -Good-bye! 
To-morrow, then, at—when ? 

Mr. Brereton. At 11, my dear fellow, 
if it suits you. 
. * * 

Mr. BLUNDELL (striding towards the 
Casino). Poor Brereton! He has aged 
a good deal! Well, I would not change 
with him, although his place at Wey- 
bridge is certainly beautiful, and I shall 
never be able to afford such cigars as 
these. (Whistles cheerfully.) 

Mr. BRERETON (moodily looking at the 
ground). Happy fellow! Long-headed, 
too. As brown as a berry and as fresh 
asa boy. And he does it all on {500a 
year. I can quite believe him. He was 
always a simple, unaffected fellow. I 
wish I had got the return for my money 
that he gets for his: that’s all I know. 
But I don’t. (Wanders dejectedly to the 
Hotel Royal in quest of cognac and curacoa.) 

D—2 





By OSCAR 


HEN the curtain falls on the third 
act of “The Hypocrites,” the 
play is ended ; there is no more 

to be said. Is it coming to this: that 
we must have all the threads of a plot 
followed out to their very ends ?—the 
hero and heroine comfortably married 
and settled, and playing with their 
babies ?—their parents gathered to their 
forefathers, and the villain picking 
oakum ? The old-fashioned novel 
usually contained some such epilogue to 
round off the curiosity of fatuous readers 
who want to know “what becomes of 
the characters.” Must we have epilogues 
to our plays also? There never was a 
more disconcerting anti-climax than the 
fourth act of “The Hypocrites.” I am 
almost convinced that Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones wrote it simply because his drama 
did not play long enough without it, 
for there is no other excuse for it. Mr. 
Jones has drawn his smug _ hypocrites, 
with their conventional morality, with 
such uncompromising directness that we 
do not care what becomes of them after 
their discomfiture. Why not have left it 
to our imagination? Why dally with 
them any longer? The whole Wilmore 
family—father, mother, and son—are, 
frankly, most detestable. They have one 
code of morality for their social inferiors; 
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another for themselves. ‘To save their 
social position, the money to maintain 
it, their family “ honour,” they lie, they 
cheat themselves and others, they do 
mean things, they strain every nerve to 
ruin three lives—and all in the name of 
morality; they play the devil’s own 
game ona high “moral” plane. Their 
author applies the colours lavishly ; they 
are not meant to be sympathetic, and 
but for Miss Marion Terry’s moving 
personality they could not be sympa- 
thetic. To the extent that she does 
excite, and cannot help exciting, our 
sympathy, she is out of the true picture. 
So far as we are able to tolerate the 
fourth act at all, it is solely because we 
all adore Miss Terry, and that is a very 
inadequate allowance for a dramatic 
blunder. 

By the time these words are read 
everyone will know the plot of “The 
Hypocrites.” Mr. Jones’s position as 
a dramatist, coupled with the fact that 
his play was produced with great success 
in New York last winter, confers upon it 
the distinction of being the most impor- 
tant production of the dramatic season 
here, and everyone has seen or will see 
it. The Wilmores are a county family, 
father, mother, and son. The son is 
engaged to marry the daughter of Sir 
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John Plugenet, a marriage to which the 
Wilmores look forward with a snobbish 
pride in the alliance, and as a very 
necessary means to restore their shattered 
finances. There is an easy-going vicar, 
with compromising instincts, a very 
strenuous curate in whom is neither 
guile nor compromise, a family lawyer 
who serves his clients with unscrupulous 
fidelity. Sir John Plugenet is a man of 
character, force and honesty of purpose ; 
his daughter, engaged to Leonard Wil- 
more, is something of a saint, and holds 
that the man should come to the altar 
as virginal as his bride. No one knows 
better than Mr. Jones how to tell his 
story through the medium of strongly 
drawn and contrasted characters—how 
to make them good acting parts. “The 
Hypocrites,” above all, is an actors’ play. 
It brings before us no new moral problem, 
no novel appeal to our sense of dramatic 
effect. Its conflict between the social 
code and the code of the sincere moralist 
is before us every day, and long before 
the first act concludes we have an un- 
erring prescience of the end. There are 
no surprises, but there is vast dexterity 
in manipulating the course of events, and 
nearly every part is a fine acting part. 
To say that the cast at the Hicks 
Theatre is equal to their opportunities is 
only just, and is the highest praise. The 
acting alone would make the play if it 
were on a much more conventional 
theme than it is. We do not exact 
masterpieces as the condition of success 
nowadays. If the dramatist has no new 
thought to give us, we strive to be con- 
tent with vivid portraiture, deft work- 
manship, and superb acting, and these 
three things we have in “The Hypo- 
crites,” as Mr. Frohman has produced it. 

A word to justify my contention that 
the play ends with the third act. Leonard 
Wilmore has had an affaive with Rachel 
Neve, to whom he had promised marriage. 
She comes to Weybury to tell him that 
she is about to bear’ & child, and to 
appeal to his protection in her great 
trouble. Sheis a good girl; itis the old 
story of loving not wisely. The Wil- 
mores discover the truth, and thence- 
forward set themselves to hush it up. 
They scheme and plead and promise and 
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exhort ; they coerce the son; they play 
on Rachel’s love for their son to deny 
the truth to save his career; they will 
ruin the strenuous curate rather than let 
his will prevail to right the wrong ; with 
the lawyer’s aid they weave a web of 
falsehood to blind the eyes of Sir John 
and his confiding daughter. Their plot 
reaches its culmination, and with heart- 
less selfishness the plotters witness the 
universal condemnation of the one man 
who has had the courage to brave them 
for the sake of the right. Then suddenly 
the son gives way and tells the whole 
miserable truth. The carefully built 
plot tumbles to pieces, and the curtain 
falls as Linnell, the curate, grasps the 
hands of Leonard and joyfully welcomes 
him back to honesty and decency. It is 
melodramatic, but it is the end. The 
rest is surplusage and immaterial. 


I am not in the least surprised that 
some thought it a rash thing to bring 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” to 
London. For what does London know 
of the social conditions of life in a small 
labouring community of Kentucky? 
What does London know of the types of 
character that are bred in the “blue 
grass’ country—the homely wisdom, the 
good-natured indolence, the neighbourly 
sympathy, the happy-go-lucky way of 
taking life? How should it be expected 
that London would be otherwise than 
repelled by the sordid home of Mrs. 
Wiggs under the tin roof, by its signs of 
poverty and scanty accommodation for 
the many young Wiggses? What place 
has romance in such an environment? 
How can a human drama thrive on a 
cabbage patch? There was reason for 
this point of view, but those who held it 
failed to allow for one thing, and that is 
that the play, as well as Mrs. Rice’s two 
stories on which it is based, are great 
chunks of genuine human nature. It is 
very quaint, homely, unsophisticated 
human nature, the like of which is not to 
be found anywhere on this side ‘of the 
Atlantic; but it is real, and we are 
made to feel that it is real. This is not 
a mimic representation of Mrs. Wiggs— 
it is the real Mrs. Wiggs herself. Mr. 


Stubbins has surely been persuaded to 
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bring his too sensitive bride across the 
Atlantic that they may both appear in 
their original and only characters on the 
stage of the Adelphi; Mrs. Eichorn and 
Mrs. Schultz have been induced to join 
the party, and the gaiety of one nation at 
least has been ensured by their visit and 
their kindness in bringing with them the 
clothes they wear at home. To effect 
this sense of reality the arts of the 
novelist, the playwright and the actor 
are involved in pretty nearly equal 
measure, I should say, and the result is 
that such vivid characterisation we 
rarely have the chance to see in a 
London theatre—and the great strength 
of this play is itscharacterisation. The 
story is of little moment. A deserted 
wife and family, living poorly ina mean 
quarter of a large town, among neigh- 
bours who embrace the thriftless, the 
hard and uncharitable, the foolish, and 
other aggravating types. Such is Mrs. 
Wiggs; and yet the native sunshine of 
her soul is never dimmed, her loving 
charity is never withheld from anyone in 
trouble. She has had her bitter sorrows, 
she has her present griefs, but she cannot 
bear to see anyone else suffer. She is a 
born matchmaker, not from meddle- 
someness, but pure joy in making others 
happy. If her plans turn out awry she 
sets about mending them with unfailing 
hopefulness and resource. The play, 
therefore, is a series of episodes that 
serve the purpose of revealing the ever 
sunny, ever hopeful, ever kind-hearted 
Mrs. Wiggs ; but the authors add a real 
dramatic interest in making these epi- 
sodes concurrent with a climax in her 
simple, earnest life. Her own trouble is 
the background against which her quaint 
philosophy of happiness, her charity to 
all mankind, show the brighter. Mrs. 
Madge Carr Cook most completely 
identifies herself with the part, an 
astonishingly faithful piece of work. It 
is only after the play is over and the 
curtain falls for the last time that we 
realise that we have not been watch- 
ing and listening to Mrs. Wiggs but 
Mrs. Cook, who impersonates her. 
That is a great histrionic triumph. 
There is something of this realism 
in impersonation in all the members 
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of the cast. Mr. Frederick Burton’s 
Mr. Stubbins is an achievement of the 
highest order also. You may meet Mr. 
Stubbins, or his double, in many a 
country town in the States. His gait, 
his clothes, his beard, his voice, his 
thriftless habits, his irascible temper— 
all are studied from the life. The por- 
trait is wonderfully faithful. Therefore, 
the London playgoer has in “ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch” a novel sensa- 
tion, a phase of actual life of which he 
has never dreamt, a group of characters 
whose habits of thought, manners, speech 
and dress are outside his experience. 
But this alone would not suffice to hold 
him. He intuitively feels that these 
people are of kin with him; they are not 
invented monsters, but are real human 
beings, and his heart is touched while he 
laughs at them. He comes to love their 
quaint speech and awkward ways, and 
will not let them soon go back again to 
their homes in the shabby purlieus of 
Louisville. 


At the Apollo Theatre Mr. Frank 
Curzon has produced a new musical 
play by Mr. Percy Greenbank and Mr. 
Leedham Bantock, in which Mr. Howard 
Talbot has composed the music. The 
title of the piece, ‘‘ The Three Kisses” is 
suggestive of the plot. The action takes 
place in Sorrento on the Bay of Naples, 
a situation that gives ample opportunity 
to the scenic artist who, in this case, is 
Mr. Joseph Harker, a very important 
personage in the musical play of the 
day. In the first act it really seems as 
if the plot, or story, was to be made a 
feature of the play. Andrea, a fisher- 
man, and Marietta, an orange girl, are in 
love, and at their betrothal he kisses her 
twice. As he is about, in his ardour, to 
kiss her a third time she stops him 
because she is reminded of a local belief 
that if a lover kisses his maid thrice 
before marriage, trouble and disaster 
will come’ upon them, but she does not 
tell Andrea why she refuses his third 
kiss. Teresa is also in love with Andrea 
and jealous of Marietta. She tries to 
breed mischief between the lovers and 
plant the seeds of mutual distrust, and 
for a time she succeeds. All this, if not 
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superlatively original, is at least a plot, 
but it becomes very nebulous later, in 
the necessity of giving ample scope to 
the comic situations, until just at the 
close of the last act when it crops up 
again to remind us that we have been 
called together to witness a dramatic 
composition. The comic business is in 
the hands of Mr. Walter Passmore, 
whose part is that of an eccentric Italian 
nobleman, an invalid with nerves, who 
goes about in a wonderful bath-chair 
and talks to his attendant through a 
superfluous speaking-tube. As the taci- 
turn attendant, Mr. Willie Warde in 
make-up and manner is most diverting. 
Then there are a lively young newly 
married couple who have eloped from 
London, and a humorously pompous 
London physician on tour,and a pushing 
local guide and man-of-all-trades—a 
sufficiently fantastic group, to provide 
all the miscellaneous animation that is 
required to afford the variety of thought 
indispensable to musical farce. Miss 
Ethel Irving is in the cast, personating 
the English widow of an Italian noble- 
man. It is almost distressing to see an 
actress of her ability in a part so slight 
and evanescent, but what she has to do 
she does with an assured and, as always, 
a captivating thoroughness. The music is 
graceful and melodious, and some of the 
numbers, such as the “Orange” octet, 
Andrea’s song “The Home Coming,” 
Sir Cuthbert’s descriptive solo “The 
Wizard of Wimpole Street,” and the 
“Good Night” chorus, are quite up to 
the level of similar composjtions. 


A very dainty one-act play by Miss 
Loie Fuller, has been put on to precede 
“Brewster's Millions” at the Duke of 
York’s, whither the latter has migrated 
from the Hicks Theatre. It is named 
“The Little Japanese Girl,” and is an 
idyllic conceit of the most delicate and 
tender quality. The stage scene is a 
beautiful picture and should satisfy the 
artistic sense of the Japanese themselves. 
Much of the little play is taken in panto- 
mime, and there is a musical setting com- 
posed by Mr. John Crook, with a delight- 
ful dance by Miss Pauline Chase, which 
seems the very expression in motion of 
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the overflowing joyousness of youth; all 
London should see it and feel the trans- 
port of it. The tragic ending of the 
piece is no more a shock than if we read 
it in a poem of life and death, since the 
whole play has the dreamy poetic charm 
of a passing fantasy of the imagination. 
Miss Chase, who interprets, is as much an 
idealist as Miss Loie Fuller, who created. 
They both carry us into the region of 
pure emotion where the flesh does not 
count. And yet the pathetic little story, 
idealised though it is, has the breath of 
life. It is not remote and impossible but 
a verity. 

Mr. Gerald Du Maurier is still nightly 
engaged in his arduous task of spending 
a quarter of a million in twelve months, 
and to all appearances will go on per- 
forming his diverting task until Christmas 
at least, for there appears to be no lessen- 
ing of interest in the public mind to see 
how he does it; nor can I wonder. He 
has the art of taking his part very 
seriously,and thereby makes his audiences 
feel that with him at least the business 
is grimly earnest. His breathless energy 
takes us off our feet and, although 
being in the secret we laugh at him, 
we cannot help feeling his point of 
view. He has elaborated the part with 
many artful touches in the course of the 
already long run, and has brought it to 
the pitch of great perfection. 


The several parts of a play must surely 
hang together by at least a plausible 
connection and, though a drama be 
plainly dubbed “ Fantastic” in the bills, 
it is not quite fair to an audience to make 
them search, through much _bewilder- 
ment, for the binding links. The play 
Mr. Edward Compton has produced at 
the St. James’s this past summer, under 
the unilluminating title of “ The 18th 
Century,” is fairly open to the serious 
criticism that we are half-way through 
the second act before it becomes at all 
clear why we have been whisked back 
some 150 years from an interesting start 
in the 20th century. In that interesting 
start we meet a blasé young rake and 
earl who has decided that he must marry, 
either for money or to perpetuate the 
family line, and has chosen a girl in 
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every way eligible, except that she 
chances to love him and has what his 
set would consider silly and old-fashioned 
views about the sanctity of the marriage 
tie and the profound feeling it implies. 
The Earl of Laidlaw has no sentiment 
for his chosen bride and is as callously 
indifferent to her as are his frivolous 
guests. We say to ourselves that the 
theme of the play is distinctly set and 
we are about to witness the gradual 
transformation, through a loving and 
good woman's influence, of a dissolute 
young cynic into a man of worth and 
stability of character. The theme is not 
novel by any means, yet it is capable of 
holding our interest ; it all depends upon 
the ingenuity of the author in providing 
the means by which the regeneration is 
achieved. In Mr. Compton’s play the 
means is a huge surprise. Amongst the 
ninth earl’s ancestors was a certain 
Nicholas, fourth earl of the 18th century, 
“ Rake-hell Nick.” We can imagine 
what he was: gambler, drunkard, liber- 
tine, duellist, the prince of noble 
debauchees and also “the pride of the 
family.” The drinking of a wonderful 
potion re-incarnates the soul of the ninth 
earl in the body of the fourth. In the 
second act he, so to say, awakes in the 
garments and the environment of “‘ Rake- 
hell Nick,” whose pace was as much 
faster than that of his modern namesake 
as the motor surpasses the sedan-chair as 
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a travelling machine. When we are 
well on in the second act we grasp the 
motive of this transformation. Our 
modern Nicholas is confronted in his 
new self with the supreme climax of his 
real self, and that possible climax appals 
him. It is as though the gambler before 
the passion mastered him should, by some 
prophetic power, see himself at the last 
stripped of possessions, deserted by com- 
rades, broken, desolate and in proverty. 
For the first time honour becomes desir- 
able, decency a thing of worth, love not 
to be sneered at. And so he comes back 
to to-day and to Stacey a new man; 
the regeneration is accomplished. I am 
sorry if this summary sounds unthinkable. 
How could it be otherwise? The play 
itself is as unreal as a fairy tale. If the 
second act had been put as a dream, we 
might have accepted it, but the magic 
potion—the serious air of mock reality— 
the genuineness of the pretence—we 
flounder quite bewildered in a vain 
effort to get foot on solid ground. There 
can be no solid ground when develop- 
ment of character is made dependent on 
magic potions and impossible trans- 
formation scenes. A serious purpose 
and fantastic necromancy are incom- 
patible. As an 18th century “buck” 
Mr. Compton fills the picture admir- 
ably, but when he asks us to take him 
seriously in the 20th as well, I don’t 
quite follow him. 
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VEN at the best of times passengers 


for Newbury were “few and 

far between.” Strangers rarely 
came that way,, and the inhabitants 
themselves were not much given to 
travelling. In fact, when a railway 
company first proposed to run a small 
branch line through the place, the New- 
bury people looked coldly on the pro- 
ject. They didn’t want their seclusion 
destroyed, even for the sake of more 
ready communication with the junction 
on the main line. 

It was a raw, foggy afternoon in 
November when Hugh Medhurst stepped 
from the crowded express at Reading 
Junction, and found he had to put in a 
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| good hour before there was a hope of 


getting a train on to Newbury. He 
wandered up and down the cold, damp 


\ Station, intently studying the adver- 


tisement boards for want of some- 

thing better to do. Even when he 

had taken his seat in the train at 

last, he stoically prepared himself for 
a slow and tedious journey, knowing that 
the service on a branch line was not 
regulated with any due regard to punc- 
tuality. Having nothing to occupy his 
attention, for he had the carriage all to 
himself, he fell back upon the solace of 
travellers in general—a novel. 

For a time he bore the journey well 
enough ; but after the first half-hour or 
so, the increasing darkness made reading 
an impossibility. At Bridstow, where 
lamps were served out, he varied the 
monotony by alighting, and walked 
slowly down the platform, glancing into 
each carriage as he passed. Just as he 
got back, he noticed that the window of 
the adjoining compartment had been 
lowered in his absence ; and there, peep- 
ing out at him, he saw a fair young face, 
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which immediately arrested his atten- 
tion. 

It was not so much the girl’s singular 
beauty that struck him at the time as the 
strange, wistful, and half-frightened look 
with which she regarded him. He was 
somewhat at a loss to account for this, 
but put it down to the fact that she was 
entirely alone, and perhaps a little 
nervous in consequence. 

As the train pulled up at the next 
station, Medhurst stepped out on the 
platform, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
his fair fellow-traveller again. The 
window was lowered once more, and the 
girl looked at him in a doubtful, 
hesitating sort of way ; it almost seemed 
as if she wished to question him, but 
shrank from addressing a_ stranger. 
Presently he heard her talking to the 
guard, and stopped to listen for the reply. 

“Newbury, miss?” said the man. 
“ Next station, miss; two or three miles 
on the other side of the tunnel.” 

She thanked him, pulled up the window, 
and went back to her seat. The raw 
wintry air had evidently chilled her, for 
she drew the furred collar of her jacket 
around her delicate throat. Settling her- 
self in a corner of the carriage, she took 
up a book and commenced to read. 

Ten minutes later, a long, shrill 
whistle warned her they had reached the 
entrance of the tunnel; and the next 
second, with a rush and a roar, the train 
shot into it. The girl laid down her 
book, and looked round her in a nervous, 
apprehensive manner, as if a sudden 
vague dread, for which she could not 
account, had seized on her. 

Just then, as she glanced towards the 
window at the other end of the carriage, 
a sight met her gaze which sent a cold 
thrill of horror through her. Gasping, 
trembling, she crouched back into the 
corner; while her eyes, dilated with 
terror, remained steadfastly fixed upon 
the window. 

There, close to the glass, and looking 
straight in at her, she saw a man, whose 
features were hidden under a short, black 
mask ! 

For a moment or two the terrified girl 
sat there in utter helplessness, as if fas- 
cinated by that masked face. Then, 
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observing that the man was evidently 
bent upon forcing his. way into the 
carriage, she sprang to her feet with a 
scream, and threw a wild, despairing 
look around her. Frantic with terror, 
she pulled down the window near her, 
flung open the door, and the next second 
was out upon the footboard. 

Reckless of her danger, heeding not 
the white cloud of steam that swept down 
upon her from the engine, or the deafen- 
ing clangour on every side, she clung on 
desperately to the rushing train. Her 
one thought was to get out of reach of 
that man, even at the risk of being dashed 
against the rough wall behind her, or 
crushed beneath those cruel, grinding 
wheels. Again and again she raised her 
voice in an agonised cry for help, but in 
that horrible din her screams failed to 
attract the notice of her fellow-passengers. 

Suddenly, as she glanced back towards 
the open door of the carriage, she saw a 
dark shadow thrown on the wall of the 
tunnel. The man had evidently succeeded 
in gaining an entrance; yes, there was 
his masked face peering round at her! 
With a last despairing effort, she edged 
her way along the footboard until she 
reached the door of the next compart- 
ment. 

“Help! Help!” she screamed, in 
frantic and despairing tones. In another 
second she must inevitably have been 
dashed from her footing. 

But just at that awful moment, she 
was dimly conscious of a dull thud near 
her, as if a window had been lowered 
hastily. A man’s head and shoulders 
were thrust out; and with a sense of 
intense relief, she felt herself grasped by 
the stranger. 

“ Hold on !—hold one instant longer!” 
Medhurst shouted. “ Try and move clear 
of the door until I can manage to open 
it.” 

Mechanically she obeyed; the door 
swung open, and the next moment she 
was lifted bodily into the carriage. The 
terrible ordeal through which she had 
passed might well have shaken the 
strongest nerves. No wonder, then, that 
Medhurst should find her slip from his 
arms, and sink helplessly upon the floor 
in a dead faint. 
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Just as he was about to raise her to the 
seat, he heard a sound behind that caused 
him to turn round sharply. At the door 
of the carriage he beheld the ruffian who 
had pursued her along the footboard. 
The fellow actually had the hardihood 
to attempt an entrance, but a blow from 
Medhurst sent him flying from the train. 

Having disposed of the rascal in this 
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damp hair from her forehead. ‘“ Where 
are we? Are we near the station? | 
think the guard said we were only a few 
miles from that horrid tunnel.” 

“Yes, we are getting pretty close to it 
now,” Medhurst replied. “I wish I could 
do something for you in the meantime. 
The shock a 

“Oh, don’t speak of it!’ she answered, 








A blow sent him flying from the train. 


summary manner, Medhurst turned his 
attention to the unconscious girl. He 
placed her upon the seat, and chafed the 
death-like hands that hung helplessly 
by her side. The cold night air rushing 
in upon them seemed to revive her, for 
she sat up and gazed around her in a 
dazed, heavy sort of way. 

“Oh, I feel so dreadfully weak and 
faint!” she moaned, pushing back the 


with a shudder. “The very thought of 
it makes my heart sink. Oh, this 
wretched faintness! I feel it coming on 
again.” 

Leaning back wearily, she seemed on 
the point of relapsing into unconscious- 
ness, while with trembling hands she 
hastily unfastened her jacket and pro- 
duced a small bunch of keys. 

“The smelling salts! It is in my bag, 
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I think,” she muttered, faintly. ‘“ Would 
you mind getting it? Oh,I forgot!” 

The keys fell from her hand, her head 
drooped, and it was evident the faintness 
she so much dreaded had overpowered 
her again. Just then Medhurst noticed a 
peculiar-looking leather bag hanging at 
her chain. Convinced that this was the 
one alluded to, he took up the keys 
hurriedly and endeavoured to unlock it. 
After several vain attempts, he succeeded 
at length ; and then—well, he simply sat 
still and stared at the contents with a 
look of utter amazement, as if quite 
taken aback by what he saw. His sur- 
prise was not to be wondered at, for the 
bag contained neither smelling salts nor 
other feminine requisite, but was literally 
crammed with fresh, crisp Bank of 
England notes! 

Before Medhurst had quite got over his 
astonishment at this strange and unex- 
pected discovery, the girl raised her head 
and looked at him. In an instant, with 
a cry ofalarm, she had snatched the bag 
out of his hand, and confronted him with 
flashing eyes. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, and 
it seemed as if under the influence of this 
sudden excitement she gained fresh 
energy. ‘Do you intend "~ 

Medhurst hastened to explain the 
mistake; but it was some little time 
before he succeeded in soothing her, for 
she appeared strangely excited and 
alarmed. Presently, however, seeing by 
his look that he was evidently distressed 
at the occurrence, she grew more com- 
posed. For a moment or two she 
regarded him intently, as if anxious to 
ascertain what impression the discovery 
had produced upon his mind. 

“You must really forgive me,” she 
said, with a rather forced smile, while 
her looks and manner displayed a certain 
amount of confusion. ‘“ My nerves have 
been so shaken that I scarcely know what 
I am doing. No doubt you think it 
strange that I should travel alone with 
all this money ; but the fact is, my father 
had occasion to send it to a friend in 
Newbury to-night, and as he could not 
get away himself, he despatched me on 
the errand.” 

In spite of this seemingly candid 





explanation, Medhurst could not rid his 
mind of certain disquieting doubts and 
vague suspicions. There was some 
mystery evidently about this girl and her 
visit to Newbury. That fellow, whoever 
he was, who had forced his way into her 
carriage, must have known that she had 
the money in her possession, and certainly 
intended to relieve her of it. 

Meanwhile, the train had glided into 
the station. Medhurst sprang out, and 
calling the guard, gave him full particu- 
lars of the adventure in thetunnel. The 
guard, being quite at a loss to offer a 
suggestion of any sort, hurried off to 
inform the station-master. The news 
rapidly spread that a young lady had 
been attacked in the tunnel—some said 
murdered—and in a moment or two 
Medhurst found himself in the midst of 
an excited, questioning group. Even 
the passengers got wind of the affair, and 
not a few of them hastened to swell the 
throng. The rest of the platform was 
practically deserted. 

One man alone held aloof. He had 
come into the station with the evident 
intention of awaiting the arrival of the 
train, though for some reason he remained 
rather in the background. Drawing up 
the deep collar of his fur-lined coat, and 
jerking his hat over his eyes, he now 
edged his way towards the group, and 
listened attentively to all that passed. 
What he heard seemed to possess a pecu- 
liar interest for him. Presently he turned 
and walked away hurriedly towards the 
telegraph office, where he was exceed- 
ingly busy for the next five minutes or so. 

In the meantime the train had steamed 
out of the station. Medhurst still lingered 
by the side of his fair companion, who 
was gazing anxiously up and down 
the platform. 

“| cannot understand it,”’ she said, at 
length ; “ my father’s friend was to have 
met me at the station, but I do not see 
him anywhere.” Turning to a porter 
who was passing at the moment, she de- 
manded, “Did you happen to hear a 
gentleman inquiring for Miss Mostyn?” 

When the man shook his head, she 
looked appealingly at Medhurst. 

“Oh, what am I to do?” she said, in 
deep distress. 
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“Do you know anyone in Newbury?” 
he asked. 

“Not a soul!” 

“Have you any idea where this friend 
of your father lives?” 

“Not the slightest ; I believe he only 
came here quite recently.” 
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she interrupted, raising [her eyes to his, 
witha helpless, appealing look, which he 
found impossible to resist. 

Just then, however, the porter to whom 
she had already spoken approached 
them, and said: 

“ There’s a gentleman waiting outside 





He was found lying unconscious just outside the tunnel. 


“Perhaps he may have been delayed 
on his way to the station, or mistook the 
train,” suggested her companion, anxious 
to relieve her anxiety. “At any rate, I 
think you had better remain in the 
waiting-room.” 

“But you won’t leave me, will jyou?” 
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for you, miss. He told me to ask you 
not to delay, as he’s in a hurry.” 
“Oh, I am so glad he has come!” she 
cried, with a look of great relief. 
Medhurst escorted her from the station. 
In the partial gloom outside they came 
suddenly on the man with the fur-lined 








coat. He advanced quickly to the girl’s 
side, whispered something in her ear, and 
without deigning to bestow a glance 
upon her companion, hurried her into a 
high dog cart. In another moment he 
had sprung into the trap, caught the 
reins, and away they dashed into the 
darkness. The whole thing was so 
sudden, Medhurst could scarcely realise 
at first that he had seen the last of this 
beautiful girl, in whom, he was fain to 
confess, he felt rather more than ordinary 
interest. Such an abrupt and unlooked- 
for termination to his romantic adventure 
was unsatisfactory, to say the least of it. 


Il. 


E woke next morning and “found 
himself famous.” The startling 
events of the previous evening, in 

which he had taken such a prominent 
part, had got noised abroad and created 
a profound sensation in Newbury. From 
an early hour he was besieged by a host 
of eager inquirers, all clamouring for 
information. Reporters poured in upon 
him, some of them having come from a 
distance for the express purpose of inter- 
viewing him. In fact,his name was in 
everybody’s mouth. 

As the day wore on, two visitors'made 
their appearance who differed very 
essentiallv from the rest. It was evident 
their errand was of a more serious nature, 
for it required no great discernment to 
tell that they were detectives. 

“We have called about {that affair in 
the tunnel last night,” one of them ex- 
plained, after formally introducing him- 
self and his companion. “ Would you 
mind giving us full particulars of the 
occurrence, as we have heard more than 
one version of it already?” 

Medhurst complied readily enough, 
but didnot deem it necessary to make an 
allusion to the accidental discovery of the 
notes, though in every other respect he 
gave exact and minute details. 

“TI understand you to say the man 
followed the young lady along the foot- 
board to the door of your carriage,” the 
detective remarked in reply. “Can you 
form any idea as to his motive ?” 

“Robbery, undoubtedly,” was the 


prompt reply. 
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“Then you have reason to believe 
she had a considerable sum in her 
possession?” said the detective, looking 
at him sharply. 

This was a home-thrust which Med- 
hurst found it difficult to avoid. 

“Perhaps you have not seen to-day’s 
paper?” the officer went on, without 
waiting for a reply; and taking a copy 
from his pocket, he handed it to the 
other, with the remark, “ Here is a bit of 
news which may throw some light on the 
mystery.” ° 

At the head of one of the columns 
Medhurst read this startling announce- 
ment :— 


DARING ROBBERY FROM A CITY 
BANK. 
THIEVES GET OFF WITH THEIR 
PLUNDER. 
£7,000 MISSING. 


The young man’s face presented such 
a picture of dismay and consternation as 
he laid down the paper and gazed 
blankly at his visitors, that it evoked a 
grim smile from the spokesman. 

“Yes, it was a pretty piece of roguery, 
I must admit,” continued that astute in- 
dividual, with something like admiration 
in his tones. ‘“ You see, the rascals laid 
their plans carefully beforehand. One of 
their number came down here, and made 
preparations to get the girl off to some 
quiet sea-port, so as to slip across to the 
Continent unobserved. He had the horse 
and trap in readiness—though how he 
managed to get hold of them, I’m sure | 
don’t know—and by this means they 
were enabled to avoid places where their 
appearance might have aroused suspicion. 
The scheme was very nearly knocked on 
the head, however, by one of the gang 
turning traitor.” 

‘“‘ The fellow who attempted to rob the 
girl?” 

“Yes; of course, he must have been 
aware of her journey, and evidently 
wanted to secure the whole amount for 
himself, instead of taking his share with 
the rest. Early this morning he was 
found lying unconscious just outside the 
tunnel, and is still in a very precarious 
condition. When his description was 
wired to us, I suspected he was one of the 
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gang who robbed the bank, for we had a 
pretty good idea as to the actual thieves. 
On coming down here it didn’t take long 
to confirm my suspicions; I recognised 
him as an old hand, named Curtis, 
with whom we have come in contact 
before.” 

“And the girl?” put in Medhurst. 

“Oh, just as bad as the rest, beyond a 
doubt,” replied the officer. ‘ Who she is 
I can’t rightly say, but I fancy she must 
be related to one of the thieves. At any 
rate, the rascals made use of her to get 
the notes away in a secret manner. You 
see, they probably guessed that every 
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station would be closely watched, and 
none of them dared venture on the errand 
himself. The whole thing was so well 
arranged, I fear they have given us the 
slip this time.” 

Such proved to be the case. The notes 
were never recovered, though it was sub- 
sequently found that many of them had 
been cashed abroad. Medhurst had to 
stand a vast amount of quizzing from 
his friends on the subject of his adventure. 
Still, he stoutly maintains that the girl 
knew nothing whatever about the 
robbery, but was an innocent tool in the 
hands of others. 
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THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE. 


By ELSIE 


ERY few historical episodes have 
caused so great a stir in the 
world as the notorious case of 

Queen Marie Antoinette’s necklace, yet 
there are but few people familiar with 
the details concerning the conspiracy and 
its chief actors. 

The principal character was, of course, 
the famous Countess de la Motte, whose 
early life has 
seldom _— been 
described. 

On the road 
leading from 
Paris to a small 
country place, 
Passy, in the 
immediate vici- 
nity of the town, 
the Marchioness 
de Boulainvil- 
liers was riding 
in her carriage 
when her atten- 
tion was attrac- 
ted by a hand- 
some little 
mendicant girl 
crying bitterly. 
The carriage 
was ___ stopped, 
and the reason 
for such tears 
inquired into. 

The girl had 
lost her father, 
a poor labourer, 
and her mother, 
she said, sent 
her begging on the roads, and would beat 
her cruelly if she did not bring any money 
home. The child gave her name as Jeanne 
de Valois de Saint Rémy, and told the 
Marchioness de Boulainvilliers that all 
that her father left her was a bundle of old 
parchments, of which he had taken great 
care, as they proved the family connec- 
tion with some noble ancestors. The 
young girl's destitute condition and this 
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THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE. 


As reconstructed by Mons. de Bluze. 
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revelation so interested the good old 
lady that she gave instructions for an 
investigation to be made. The papers 
were arranged and examined, and it was 
found that the child had spoken the truth ; 
her parents were the direct descendants of 
Count de Saint Rémy, a son by a mor- 
ganatic marriage of one of the kings of 
France of the extinct Valois branch. 
Madame de 
Boulainvilliers 
adopted the girl 
as her protégeée, 
had her well- 
educated, and 
later on married 
her to an officer 
of the King’s 
Guard of Hon- 
our, Count de la 
Motte. From 
that moment, 
through her 
husband’s posi- 
tion, she took a 
small rank at 
Court, and with 
it began an un- 
controllable de- 
sire for luxury 
at any price, 
though far be- 
yond her means. 
She required a 
prey to serveher 
purposes, and 
soon found it in 
a prelate, Car- 
dinal de Rohan, 
the scion of one of the noblest families 
in the land, but who was away from 
Court in disgrace through too devoted 
attentions paid by him to Queen Marie 
Antoinetté. A conspiracy was concocted 
by the Countess de la Motte, who engaged 
the services of an able scribe to forge letters 
addressed to Cardinal de Rohan, purport- 
ing to come from the Queen, wherein she 
gave him to understand that he would 
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soon be recalled to Court. Rohan was 
a very sensitive man, and was in touch 
with a mysterious quack, the man of the 
day, Cagliostro, an adept in the science 
of Mesmer and Swedenborg. Having 
every confidence in this individual, the 
Cardinal submitted the letters to him, 
and Cagliostro, either in league with the 





was a few days afterwards introduced 
in the Countess’s salon as the Baroness 
d’Oliva. A handsome woman, but as silly 
as she was handsome, she soon became 
a tool in the hands of the Countess, who 
offered her a sum equal to £600 if she 
would come with her to Versailles, enter 
the Royal gardens at night, and give a 


Countess rose and 
de la a folded 
Motte, or note to a 
working gentle- 
for other man who 
secret mo- would ap- 
tives, as- proach 
sured the her. This 
prelate offer was 
that such accepted 
a fortun- without 
ate corres- any ex- 
ponde nce planation 
was cer- or hesita- 
tain to tion by 
bring him the so- 
into called 
favour Baroness 
again d’Oliva, 
very soon. and _ the 
Deligh- interview 
ted, Ro- took place 
han pres- at the ap- 
sed _ the pointed 
Coun tess time on 
for an the night 
early in- of August 
terview 11, 1784, 
with the the gen- 
Queen. tleman in 
Matters question 
were now being the 
coming to Cardinal. 
a climax, No words 
and _ the QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE. were pas- 
adventu- From a painting Mme. Vigée-Lebrun. sed, a rose 
ress was fell to the 


almost at her wits’ end, when a curious 
incident occurred which fully served her 
purposes. Idly strolling through the 
Palais-Royal gardens, her husband, well 
aware of the intrigue, came across a 
young milliner, Nicole Leguay by name, 
who bore a striking resemblance to the 
Queen. 

A few compliments were passed, an 
acquaintance made, and the milliner 


ground, and a note was slipped into 
Rohan’s hand, who felt sure that the 
granting of such an interview with the 
Queen was a certain sign of Royal friend- 
ship returning to him. From that night 
he became a mere tool in the hands of 
the Countess. After this interview, he 
received many messages purporting to 
come from Queen Marie Antoinette (trans- 
mitted through Madame de la Motte) in 
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which were requests that the noble 
and rich dignitary of the Church 
would advance sums of money 
destined for charitable purposes. 
Such sums, which never amounted 
to less than £2,000, the Queen 
asserted in her missives she could 
not obtain from her Royal spouse. 
The demands, needless to say, 
were at once complied with by 
the Cardinal. The supply of 
money received in this way from 
Rohan lasted a very long while, 
and his credulity is really amazing. 

The series of intrigues culmi- 
nated in the matter of the necklace, 
and to this notorious swindle can 
be traced the events which greatly 
contributed a few years afterwards 
to the downfall of Royalty, the 
crushing of the aristocracy, and 
the execution of Queen Marie 
Antoinette of France. 

Cardinal Rohan was made to 
believe that the Queen wished to 
purchase a diamond necklace of 
immense value, a purchase she 
could not effect with ready cash. 
At her supposed request Rohan 
visited the Crown jewellers, 
Messrs. BOhmer and Bassenge, and 
induced them to accept payment 
from the Queen of the one million 
six hundred ‘thousand “livres,” 
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the price of the necklace, by instalments, 
to extend over a period of two years. 

An agreement, drawn up by the 
jewellers and submitted by the Cardinal 
to Jeanne de la Motte for the Queen’s 
approval, was returned to Messrs. Bohmer 
and Bassenge, bearing Marie Antoinette’s 
initials in the margin of every clause, the 
Countess’s creature, Rétaux de Villette, 
being responsible for this forgery. How- 
ever, the first instalment becoming due, 
and not being paid, the jewellers became 
suspicious; they approached the Queen 
on the subject, and through their action 
the whole swindle was exposed creat- 
ing the greatest scandal at Court, and 
everyone incriminated was at once put 
under arrest by order of the King. 
Cardinal de Rohan was put in the 
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From an English steel engraving. 
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andclerical elements, combining together, 
could not forgive the King for allowing 
such proceedings to be taken against one 
who counted amongst the noblest in the 
land, and who wore the cardinal’s red 
robe. Pamphlets of all kinds were 
cleverly spread all over the country, and 
eagerly read by everybody. The con- 
sequence of such a campaign was that 
a profound hatred was engendered among 
the people for the Royal party in general, 
and Queen Marie Antoinette in par- 
ticular. The masses accused the Queen 
of being guilty in the necklace case, 
and even now this affaive is one of the 
mysteries of history, although Countess de 
la Motte made, “under torture,” a 
confession. Although the Royal necklace 
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Geneva; Nicole Leguay d’Oliva, who 
personated Queen Marie Antoinette in the 
Versailles Gardens, brought back from 
Brussels; while, Cagliostro, the famous 
charlatan and his wife, both indirectly 
connected with the case, were confined 
to the Bastille in the company of the 
noble cardinal. 

But no sooner were the culprits put 
under lock and key, than public opinion 
suddenly and entirely altered, and took 
pity on the accused. Louis XVI. referred 
the matter to the Parliamentary High 
Court, but by so doing made a great 
mistake, as the Parliament had for years 
been in direct opposition to Royalty; 
while, on the other hand, the aristocratic 
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mond fame, there is a good replica 
of it, for he reconstructed the neck- 
lace from the description in docu- 
ments of the period. 

It is related that Count de la 
Motte, before escaping to England 
to evade the trial (at which, by 
the way, he was afterwards con- 
demned as a defaulter to penal 
servitude for life) with the help of 
his wife and the forger, Rétaux de 
Villette, with the aid of knives took 
the diamonds out of their settings. 
Before the Count’s departure from 
France, most of the valuable stones 
were hidden in a small empty wine 
barrel, and left to the care of his 
wife’s uncle, who was directed to 
follow him to London with the 
jewels. However, the uncle came 
to England without the diamonds, 
and the Count had him arrested 
for detaining in France precious 
jewels which he claimed as his 
property. The case lasted a long 
while, and the old gentleman was 
only released on his wife’s arrival in 
England, when she produced the 
loose gems which once formed part 


of the famous necklace, a fact of which 
the English courts were entirely ignorant. 
Meanwhile the necklace case was being 
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tried in Paris. Cardinal Rohan and 
Cagliostro were acquitted, while Nicole 
d’Oliva was simply reprimanded for 


impersonating Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette. Others, such as Rétaux de 
Villette, were exiled from the French 
Kingdom. 

Jeanne de Valois de Saint Rémy, 
Countess de la Motte, the chief 
culprit, was on May 31, 1786, con- 
demned to be flogged by the execu- 
tioner, branded on the shoulders 
with the infamous ‘“V,” initial 
letter of voleuse (thief), and to be 
incarcerated for life in La Salpé- 
triére Prison, which she entered on 
June 21 of the same year. But the 
general public, to show its animosity 
towards the Queen, made a splendid 
manifestation on the release of the 
acquitted prisoners, and was still 
under the impression that the cele- 
brated adventuress was a victim of 
Royal vengeance, or was made a 
scapegoat to screen the Queen’s 
intrigues ; for public opinion would 
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have it that Marie Antoinette was really 
guilty of having granted favours to 
Cardinal Rohan, and accepted as a 
present the famous necklace. Even those 
who were more or less convinced of 
the Countess’s crime pitied her for her 
terrible expiation. The opposition party 
at Court, under the leadership of the 
Duke and Duchess d’Orleans, made it a 
point, for opposition’s sake, to visit the 
convict and to comfort her in the cell at 
La Salpétriére prison. 

On June 5, 1787, a little over twelve 
months after her incarceration, Countess 
de la Motte escaped, and many were the 
people who suspected the Queen, repen- 
tant, to have had the gates opened for her, 
while others surmised that it was due to 
the secret influence of the Duke d’Orleans 
and his party. Whatever the help was, 
and wherever it came from, the Countess, 
in thecompany of another female prisoner, 
managed to escape. Both disguised 
themselves as peasant women, and were 
fortunate enough, after a long journey 
through France, to gain the frontier. The 
next step taken by the Countess was to 
seek refuge in England, where she landed 
towards the end of 1787. 

Arrived in London, and in the company 
of her husband, she joined the group of 
French libellous pamphleteers, who had 
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either evaded a term of imprisonment in 
the Bastille or had been expelled from 
France, and had formed in London a 
coterie round Calonne, the Minister in 
disgrace of Louis XVI. The Countess 
soon played a prominent part amongst 
this clique of heinous individuals, and for 
the next two or three years commenced 
against Queen Marie Antoinettea gigantic 
campaign of defamatory pamphlets, 
which were used against the Queen at 
her trial by the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
which took place a few years later. 
The downfall of the Bastille brought 
Count de la Motte back to Paris, and he 
took immediate steps to obtain a revision 
of the necklace case judgment, and, 
through the influence of Robespierre, 
Marat, and Hébert, obtained its quashing. 

But this famous affaive was to appear 
on the scene once more, for it was used 
as one of the chief accusations against 
the Queen at her trial, and greatly con- 
tributed to her condemnation, as well as 
to that of Louis XVI.’s Government and 
of other Royal personages. 
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¢¢]T’S sush a drefful pity,” said little 
Babs, ‘‘ for Auntie Jill to be sowwy 
and cwy!” 

“ Well, she needn’t cry unless she likes,” 
observed Rex, who understood things, 
being nine. 

Auntie Jill, who heard them from the 
dark corner behind the curtain, stole 
away to her bedroom, because she hadn't 
half done her crying. Then the plot 
began. 

“Girls and ladies,” protested Babs, 
“have to cwy sometimes ‘cause they do. 
If daddy doesn’t cut off my hair, and 
make me gwow up a man, 7 shall cwy 
when I’m a lady.” 

“It isn’t any good,” objected wise Rex. 
“When I’m a man [ shall be a hunter, 
and kill Indians and lions, and shan’t 
cry for anything.” 

Babs shook her golden head. “ I should 
cwy if they hurted you, Wex. Wouldn’t 
you cwy if a big lion catched me andeated 
me all up?” 

Rex put one arm protectingly round 
her, because nine is old and big, you see. 
“No, Babsy. I should kill the lion; 
that would be ever so much better. Let’s 
play tibby-cat’s a lion, and shoot him 
with the pop-gun, shallwe?” But tibby- 
cat bolted to the apple tree; and the 
rocking-horse was broken, and Rex had 
spoiled the doll, playing headsman to her 
“Lady Jane Grey.” 

“T wis’ Auntie Jill would come down- 
stairs an’ play suffink,” sighed Babs. 

“I'd rather Uncle Jack take us fishing 
or play ball,” said Rex. “Are you sure 


mamma said he wouldn’t ever come here 
again?” 

“Certain sure,” assented Babs ; “an’ he 
wasn’t our Uncle Jack never any more, 
mamma said—trufly, Wex.” 
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“He never was our uncle, really,” 
explained the future hunter, “ only going 
to be. But he was real nice, and | don’t 
see what Auntie Jill wanted to go and 
change him for. It’s just like women 
and girls!” 

“T’se sure Auntie Jill wouldn’t be 
naughty, ever,” said loyal Babs indig- 
nantly. 

“Then what is she crying for?” 

“IT specks ‘cause Uncle Jack——’ 


“You said he wasn’t uncle any 
more, Babs.” 

“Well, ‘cause Uncle-that-used-to-be- 
Jack——_—”’ 


“That isn’t right, either, Babs. He’s 
Jack-that-used-to-be-Uncle.” 

“You’se wewwy unkind, Wex,” pouted 
his four-year-old sister. 

“Don’t be a _ goose,” replied Rex 
loftily. 

“ Well, I’se sure Uncle Jack has been 
naughty, ’cause mammy looked drefful 
angwy when she telled me about him. 
An’ Auntie Jill is cwying ’cause—’cause 
she cwies when you’se naughty, and has 
to be shut up in ze cupboard.” 

“You’rea horrid little kid, Babs,” said 
Rex, wrathfully marching away. 

“T’se not. Don’t go away, Wex, pease 
don’t, I’se—I’se so welly miserable.”” And 
kind-hearted little Babs threw herself 
along the rug and sobbed. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Rex, 
after he had soothed her with two kisses, 
a marble, a ‘‘conqueror,” and half an 
apple stolen out of the dining-room. 
“We'll go and tell Uncle Jack that 
auntie’s crying awful, and he’d better 
come and say he’s sorry—else no one 
won't love him any more.” 

“Oh, Wex,” cried Babs rapturously, 
“ wouldn’t it be beau’ful! An’ I would 
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wear my new hat, if you could get it 
down from ze cupboard, so I would be 
nice and 'specable. I’se sure mamma 
wouldn’t mind if we were going to fesh 
Uncle Jack.” So Rex tiptoed on a chair 
for the hat, and primed the pop-gun as 
a protection against lions and robbers, 
and they went round by the sweetstuff 
shop, because 
they generally 
went that way 
with Uncle 
Jack, and a 
heavy new 
penny was 
burdening 
Rex’s pocket. 
Besides, every- 
one knows 
that brandy 
balls are ex- 
cellent] nour- 
ishment for 
travellers if 
they get lost 
in the woods. 
And if they 
eat them be- 
fore they get 
lost, they make 
sure of them, 
and don’t get 
“sticky” in 
their pockets. 
Thanks to 
such pruden- 
tial measures, 
the young ex- 
plorersreached 
the plank 
across the 
ditch in good 
spirits, and 
were as happy 
as bold travellers should always be. 

The plank was not a long one; but 
the water was so near Rex’s feet when 
they dangled, and it was such a good 
opportunity to shoot fish if they should 
appear, that it took a good while to 
crossover. Then they had to go the long 
way round the lane, because the field was 
full of cows; and, as Babs said, “ cows 
are drefful fings,’cause zey might be bulls.” 
So the autumn afternoon was turning 
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“You young pickles!” 








into evening when they reached the fish- 
pond where Uncle Jack ought tobe. But 
no jolly uncle appeared—perhaps his 
mamma had put him in the cupboard 
because he was so naughty and ‘made 
Auntie Jill cry. Rex and Babs began to 
feel cold and tired. 

“ Perhaps we shall come to a camp,” 
said Rex con- 
solingly. 
“Travellers 
always do. 
Then they will 
give us some 
buffalo cooked 
in a pot on 
three sticks 
over the fire; 
and tell us 
where Uncle 
Jack is.” 

So they 
trudged on 
cheerfully, a 
little further. 
But it got so 
dusk and the 
cows looked so 
large and wild 
in the fading 
light that they 
might almost 
be real buf- 
faloes— which 
are very dif- 
ferent from 
play ones, as 
everybody 
knows. Babs’s 
shoes stuck in 
the mud, and 
couldn’t be 
found, and 
Rex fell in 
some stinging nettles, and they both got 
scratched scrambling through a hedge. 
So poor little Golden-hair sat down on 
a bank and cried, and Rex stroked her 
head and would have cried too, if crying 
hadn’t been out of the question fora big 
boy who was nearly a man, dadda said. 

Just then Farmer Burton came along 
with his dog Rover. He found them 
some apples out of his pocket, and 
listened attentively whilst they explained 
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matters. Of course he ought to have 
taken them straight home, but—a wicked 
smile crossed the old man’s lips—they 
had come out to find Uncle Jack, and 
perhaps it would be a good thing if they 
found him. He had seen him walking 
distractedly about in Sleepy Hollow a 
few minutes ago, and he knew some- 
thing about lovers’ quarrels. Why, when 
he was courting Dame Margery, forty 
years ago, they parted for ever once a 
month! But he didn’t tell the youngsters 
anything about this, only took up Babs 
on his broad shoulders, and walked along 
so fast that Rex had to trot to keep up 
with him. 

“ Why does you laugh, Misser Burton? ” 
inquired Babs. 

“Oh, because you're such a funny little 
girl to go hunting buffaloes!” 

“But it was Wex zat was goin’ to 
shoot zem,” apologised she. 

“ Oh, I beg his pardin,” said the jovial 
old farmer. “Perhaps he would like to 


stop behind and shoot them now?” 

But Rex thought they had better be 
getting home as it wasso late. Buffaloes, 
he admitted, in his private mind, were 


not so nice to hunt in the dark. 

As they were crossing the hollow, a 
big gentleman came striding along. 

“Here’s Uncle Jack!” they both 
exclaimed at once. 

“Why, Babs—Rex!” cried he in 
amazement. ‘‘ Whatever——” 

“Oh, they’ve come to look after you, 
Mr. Jack,” said old Burton, solemnly. 
“They'll tell you all about it. Perhaps 
you'll see ‘em home as it is getting 
late.” 

So saying he disappeared over a stile 
with remarkable agility for his years and 
size. All the way home he laughed 
until Rover thought that he must be 
going mad, like some ill-balanced dogs 
in the hot weather. All that evening he 
chuckled to himself until his dame con- 
fided to the hired man that the master 
had something on his mind for certain ; 
and the hired man thought that “ mebbe 
he’d had an offer for the heifer.” But 
not for many a long day did he tell the 
story of the hunters. 

“Well, you young pickles!” said Jack- 
who-used-to-be-Uncle, “ What the dickens 


are you doing here? What the deuce am 
I to do with you?” he added under his 
breath, as he shouldered the girlie. 

Babs looked at Rex, and Rex looked 
at Babs. 

“We were looking for you,” said the 
hunter, at length. 

“ Cause we fort ”’ said the huntress ; 
and then she too stopped. 

Uncle Jack smiled dismally, and kissed 
them both. “ Well?” he inquired. 

“We ’spected you'd been naughty,” 
explained Rex. 

“To Auntie Jill,” added Babs, “ ’cause 
she’s been cwyin’.”’ 

“ Awful!” said Rex solemnly. 

“An’ we ’spected you’d be sowwy,” 
pleaded Babs, cuddling up to him. 

“Else no one wouldn’t love you,” put 
in Rex emphatically, feeling that his 
advancing years justified a judicial 
attitude. 

Jack hesitated, and a queer lump came 
up into his throat. Jill was a tiresome 
little tease. It hadn’t been altogether 
his fault. But Jill crying! Dear little 
Jill! “Who told you to come?” said 
he, looking puzzled. 

“ Nobody,” answered Rex. 

“We tolded our own selves,” explained 
Babs. 

Of course Jill wouldn’t send them; he 
might have known that. “Why doyou 
think Auntie Jill cried because I’d been 
naughty ?” 

“*Cause she cwies when Wex is 
naughty, an’ mamma puts him——” 

“Don’t be such a donkey, Babs,” 
interrupted Rex indignantly. 

“Well,” said Jack. “I suppose I must 
take you young rascals home, anyhow.” 

“An’ say you’se sowwy,” pleaded 
Golden-hair. 

“J should, if I were you,” counselled 
Rex, putting his hand in that of Uncle- 
who-used-to-be, because he was a very 
nice uncle, and nine isn’t so old in the 
dark. “Men must put up with some- 
thing from girls and ladies, and be kind 
to them,” he preached solemnly. “ That's 
realtrue. My dadda says so.” 

Jack didn’t say much, but he held 
them very tight, and carried Rex as well 
as Babs in the gloomiest part of the lane, 
where no one could see, 











So it wasn’t long before they came to 
the house, where everyone seemed in 
trouble, except tibby-cat, who was dozing 
unconcernedly in front of the fire. Dadda, 
who had just come home, was starting 
out to look for them; Sarah, the nurse, 
and Jane, the housemaid, having just 
returned from a vain search. Cook was 
blinking over the kitchen fire about “ them 
children” till she let things burn; and 
mamma was sobbing on the sofa in 
the drawing-room, because she was not 
well enough to get up. Poor Auntie 
Jill was most wretched of all, because 
she had cried all her tears away in 


the afternoon, and had none left for the 


babies. 

What a shout of delight went up as 
they came in through the open door! 
Dadda snatched up his boy, and mamma 
called eagerly for them from the drawing- 
room, so Jack followed in with Babs half- 
asleep in his arms. Dadda and mamma 
looked nowhere but at the children, 
whilst Jack and Jill looked everywhere 
but at each other. Then Rex and Babs 
laughed and chattered, and began to 
explain matters. “ We've fetched Uncle 
Jack,” said Rex, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“to see Auntie Jill, And he’s going to 
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take us fishing to-morrow afternoon, if 
you'll let him.” 

“ An’ he’s going to be so welly, welly 
good,” asserted Babs emphatically, “zat 
Auntie Jill won’t be sowwy and cwy, not 
ever any more.” 

Mamma looked astounded, and Auntie 
Jill found just one tear to come half out 
of each eye—for it hadn’t been all Jack’s 
fault, really, you know. Jack stepped a 
little nearer to her, and half held out 
one hand and half didn’t. “Don’t be 
silly, children, you do not understand,” 
said mamma reprovingly. But dadda 
smiled one of his quiet smiles, as taking 
one little one upon each knee he sat 
down on the sofa beside mamma. “I 
think they do,” said he. 

Then Jack got very near Jill and took 
hold of both her hands. “ My dear little 
Jill,” said he, rather brokenly. And she 
put her head on his shoulder and cried, 
and said—but really it isn’t fair to tell 
what she said. Anyhow it must have 
been satisfactory to Rex and Babs, for 
those young scamps laughed with glee 
at the prospect of unlimited fishing, and 
ball, and swings and pennies, now that 
Jack-that-used-to-be-Uncle-that-was - to- 
be was reinstated. 
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HE little river, if so diminutive a 
T stream may be dignified by such 
a title, locally known as the 
“Bourne,” but nameless on the maps, 
the whole course of which through many 
sinuosities is barely ten miles in length, 
runs through one of those pretty pieces 
of scenery scarcely to be found in any 
other English county than Kent. The 
valley down which it takes its way 


seems to one, standing in some places on 
its banks, almost a mountain gorge ; yet, 
though frequently abrupt, the hills on 


either side are nowhere lofty but, 
clothed from their bases upwards with 
orchards and hop-gardens and crowned 
by dark overhanging woods of pine and 
sweet chestnut, they have an appearance 
of height and grayness which gives at 
times an air of solemnity to the scene. 
But in spite of the shortness of its course, 
the little stream contrives to get through 
a considerable amount of work before 
its waters join those of its parent river. 
There are on it two large paper mills, at 
one of which is made the paper for the 
English postage stamps; it turns the 
ponderous water-wheels of more than 
one flour-mill; and on its banks is one 
of the principal of the many Kentish 
breweries. The stream is not famous 
for its fish, who do not regard the 
modern modes of paper manufacture 
as conducive to their health; never- 
theless, you may hear in the villages 
around occasional whispers of trout 
seen now and again, and everyone 
will assure you that if you like to 


paddle in its waters you will very soon 
catch—leeches. 

The Bourne runs from north to south, 
although the Kentish streams generally 
run in the opposite direction, like the 
greater rivers the Medway and the Stour, 
and the lesser ones the Cray and the 
Darent ; but we are informed by geolo- 
gists that this peculiarity of the Bourne 
is, geologically speaking, quite a modern 
innovation, and that it also once ran 
northwards into the Thames at Dartford; 
and this theory is based not only on the 
discovery of fresh-water fossils high up 
on the hill sides, but on the peculiar con- 
tours of the ground and other recondite 
geological facts. In the distant era of these 
changes the valley had already become the 
home of humanity, and not only are flint 
implements frequently turned up by the 
plough, but the remains of several impor- 
tant factories of these articles have been 
discovered near the present source of the 
stream. Through early historic times the 
valley still continued to be the busy haunt 
of men, and the Romans selected a site 
in it for one of their palatial villas. 

The settlement of the Romans here 
was no doubt due to the fact that a 
British earthwork standing on a wooded 
hill, now known as Oldbury, which com- 
manded the junction of the valley with 
the road running along the North Downs 
and skirting the great forest of the Weald, 
had been converted by them into a camp 
or fortification ; and those who, regard- 
less of snakes which hereabouts abound, 
may climb the hill and search among the 
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pine trees and bracken, will still find 
considerable traces of the enclosing 
ramparts. 

At the head of the valley, looking 
down the course, though not actually on 
the banks of the stream, stands the large 
village of Wrotham, which in medizval 
times was of much greater relative im- 
portance than it is now. It contained 
one of the many palaces of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, of which a good 
proportion, very much modernised, re- 
mains, and is seen on the right hand 
side of our illustration opposite. Lying 
on the “ Pilgrim’s Way,” which wound 
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ment, no processional path round the 
exterior of the sacred edifice. There are 
several good old houses remaining in this 
parish well worth a visit, such as Yald- 
ham, the Rectory and Old Ford Manor 
House. This last is a fine gabled red- 
brick building, erected at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and it has some par- 
ticularly fine chimney stacks and many- 
mullioned windows of moulded bricks. 
The principal source of the Bourne is 
in the pretty village of Ightham, full of 
half-timbered houses, intersected by the 
most tortuous of roads and crowned by 
a church containing many interesting 
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round the spurs of the North Downs 
above Wrotham, this village became one 
of the usual halting-places for the pious 
travellers on their way to the shrine of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury. The church 
of Wrotham, with the somewhat rare 
dedication to S. George, though large, is 
not in any way remarkable except for 
the almost unique vaulted passage at the 
west end through the tower, to connect 
the churchyard to the north and south of 
it, as in the similar Kentish example at 
Hythe, where it occurs at the east end. 
These passages were necessitated by the 
fact of the church having been built up 
to the extreme limit of the churchyard 
and leaving, without some such arrange- 


memorials of the Selby family, the 
builders of the celebrated “ Ightham 
Mote,” some miles away to the south 
of the village. There is much beautiful 
woodwork in the church, and among the 
tombs there is a fine effigy of Sir Thomas’ 
Cayne, in complete armour, having on 
his breast his armorial bearings—a lion 
couchant queue fourchée. But by far 
the most interesting monument, and one 
worth a walk to see, is that “To the 
Pretious ‘Name and Honor of Dame 
Dorothy Selby.” Its sculptured adorn- 
ments include her portrait, and range 
from copies of her needlework samplers 
to incidents in the Gunpowder Plot, 
which, it is said, she did something 
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WROTHAM. 


to elucidate. But the inscription sums 
up her virtues thus : 


‘** She was a Dorcas 
Whose curious needle turn'd the abused stage 
Of this bad worlde into the golden age, 
Whose pen of steele and silcken inck enrolled 
The acts of Jonah in records of gold. 
Whose arts disclos’'d that plot which had it 
taken 
Rome had tryumph’d and Britain's walls had 
shaken. 
She was 
In heart a Lydia, in tongue a Hanna, 
In zeale a Ruthe, in wedlock a Susanna. 
Prudently simple prudently wary 
To the world a Martha and to heav'n a Mary.” 


From Ightham the stream meanders, 
when it is not quite dried up, as some- 





Winfield flour-mills, the 


times happens in the summer, eastwards 
through the Wrotham valley to Basted, 
where it spreads out into a lake of some 
considerable size, which, with its water- 
lilies, water-fowl, and thick, overhanging 
woods, if the sheds and factory chimneys 
in the background can be ignored, make 
up a most charming picture. After serv- 
ing the Basted paper-mills, it passes 
southwards, whitened and soapy-looking, 
to turn the great water-wheels of the 
building of 
which bears on its front a date well 
back in the eighteenth century, and 
emerging thence, somewhat cleaner and 
clearer, it runs between the wooded up- 
lands of Plaxtole. On its right bank 


PLAXTOLE. 
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SHIPBOURNE, 


stands the scattered village with its 
curious post-reformation church, and on 
the left rises the Manor House of Old 
Sore, with a hall and chapel built in 
early Edwardian times. 


Although the general appearance of 
Plaxtole Church, and the date of its 
erection would scarcely invite curiosity, 
it has a fine and very unusual interior, 


its broad and aisleless nave being 
spanned by a bold hammer-beam roof 
of the style of the Hall of the Middle 
Temple. The churchyard contains some 
curiosities in the portraiture of the seven- 
teenth century reminiscent of something 
between an ancient bas-relief and a sable 
silhouette; and there is one headstone 
bearing the date of 1776, whereon_ is 
depicted in high relief the Flight into 
Egypt, the Virgin wearing robes and 
well-laced stays, quite in the highest 
fashion of the Georgian era. 

The Manor House of Old Sore (see 
p. 63), built by one of the Culpepers, a 
family well known in the annals of Kent, 
has, in its ruin and degradation as a mere 
outbuilding to a modern farm - house, 
preserved many of its most interesting 
features, and is one of the most perfect 
specimens of domestic architecture of the 
great Edwardian period in the county, 
and it is a good example of the primitive 


accommodation that families of some 
wealth and importance contented them- 
selves with in those days." The whole of 
the house—and it does not appear to have 
been more extensive at any time than it 
is at present—consisted only of one great 
hall, with a chamber and a chapel 
adjoining it, all on an upper floor 
approached by a small turret staircase. 
The place was well protected by thick 
walls against any sudden attack, and 
the lower parts were loopholed; for the 
earlier years of Edward I.’s reign were 
not of the most peaceable character, and 
the noise of some of the fights of the 
Barons’ war in the neighbouring counties 
might still have been echoing through the 
quiet Plaxtole valley. 

There are several other interesting old 
houses in the parish, such as “ Nut Tree 
Hall,” which shows in the picture on 
p. 65 a fine half-timber house with some 
good fireplaces; and there is another 
one, high up on the hill-side near a 
pellucid spring called Adam’s Well which 
enjoys an extended view over the Weald 
of Kent, and rejoices in the unaccounted- 
for name of “ Rats’ Castle.” 

Leaving Plaxtole the stream continues 
on to the Roughway Paper-mills, and 
soon after passing them it receives its 
first mentionable affluent, which, by its 
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added volume, almost entitles it to be 
called a river. This branch, like the 
main stream, rises in Ightham parish 
below a small hamlet known as Ivy 
Hatch, and, taking a directly southward 
course, fills the moat of the old grange 
known as “Ightham Mote,” the home of 
the Selby family, a house more sketched 
and photographed, perhaps, than any 
similar place in England. Thence the 
stream winds round Shipbourne — or 
Sheepbourne—Common, a breezy height 
on which, coming down from the sur- 
rounding hills, a small gale can generally 


be met, as is the case in the Piazza di S.. 


Ignazio, in Rome, where the Devil, 
according to legend, hurriedly, to attend 
an early mass, left his friend the East 
Wind to await his return, and where 
that East Wind may be found still, any 
day, awaiting it. 

The swollen stream now pursues its 
course to the Medway, no longer through 
a deep valley, although the hills and 
woods are never out of sight, but through 
a flat country of meadows and hop 


gardens, until Hadlow is reached. Here 
the great feature is the castle, built 
early in the last century in emula- 
tion of Beckford’s folly at Font Hill. 
Although an architectural fraud, built 
as it is of plastered brickwork, its 
height and, seen from a proper distance, 
its picturesqueness, make it almost 
worthy of the somewhat irreverent 
name which it bears in the surrounding 
villages of the Weald—* The Joy of the 
Whole Earth.” 

The pilgrimage of the Bourne is, like 
those of medizval times, strictly for the 
pedestrian. The cyclist, who can only 
get through the valley over steep hills 
by stoney roads, would scarcely catch a 
sight of it; whilst if the motor-man 
managed to get into the valley at all he 
would be likely to stick there; but the 
more humble rambler along its banks, 
especially when the hops are in season, 
can have a full day’s enjoyment without 
weariness, and find an appetite worthy 
of a good dinner at the end of his little 
journey. 


HADLOW, 





LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH OF 
FRANCE. 


By A. J. 


OUIS THE FIFTEENTH, fourth of 
L the line of Bourbon rulers of 
‘ France, scion of the House of 

Capet, and grandfather of the ill-fated 
Louis of the Guillotine, was born at the 
Palace of Versailles, the place of his 
death as well as of his birth, on the 15th 
day of February, 1710. He was third 
son of that Louis, Duke of Burgundy, 
who married Marie Adelaide of Savoy, 
and who was father also of a couple of 
Dukes of Brittany. Louis of Burgundy, 
in turn, was son of Louis, Dauphin of 
France, whose consort was the Bavarian 
Mary Anne Christina, while Louis the 
Dauphin was son and sometime heir to 
Louis the Fourteenth, surnamed the 
Grand Monarque. The fifteenth Louis 
himself was called Le Grand, but for his 
handsome mien rather than for any great- 
ness he might claim. In middle age he 
well 


was also surnamed Bien Aimeé, 


beloved, but of this latter title anon. 
Meantime in those memoirs of Madame 
Campan, on which Carlyle drew to paint 
his lurid pictures of eighteenth century 
France, there is mention of certain 
memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans, in 
which is contained a minute portrait of 
Louis as a child. A more delightful 
boy, says she, could not be found. He 
owned a pair of large dark eyes, with 
long curling lashes, a pretty complexion, 
and a charming little mouth. He had 
flowing brown hair, delicate pink cheeks, 
a figure erect and well-proportioned, and 
shapely feet and hands. Withal his 
carriage was proud and dignified, the 
profile of his face erring neither in length 
nor in abruptness. The Duchess adds 
that the Prince’s countenance, like his 
mother’s, would change in colour from 
hour to hour. She attributes also to 
His Highness easy manners, a keen love of 
sport, and elegance in the art of dancing. 
The King’s health was always fragile 
and precarious. As a child he suffered 
from a serious illness, and the joy of the 
68 


HUGHES. 


people, especially in Paris, upon his 
restoration to vigour reminds one of 
how the Russian mob clamoured fora 
sight of the poor mad Emperor Paul, so 
cruelly murdered at last, when he was yet 
a grand duke, and under the harsh super- 
intendence of Catherine the Second. An 
old-world diplomatist tells us that the 
crowd would not disperse till little Paul 
had appeared at one of the castle windows 
to wave his hand. The Parisians were 
not contented till Louis stepped on to 
the balcony of the Tuileries. 

His early education was entrusted to 
a Madame de Ventadour, for whom he 
conceived an ardent fondness, natural in 
one who was an orphan from his cradle. 
He would, indeed, address his governess 
as “mother” and “mamma,” and his 
demeanour on an occasion shortly subse- 
quent to his accession attests his love for 
a lady who was kind and well-meaning, 
though, at the same time, foolish in her 
methods. The accession took place on 
the 1st of September, 1715, and eleven 
days after the new King proceeded in his 
carriage, attended by Madame de Venta- 
dour, and accompanied by the Regent 
and other notabilities, to the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. It was the same kind of 
coach as that in which Henry of 
Navarre was riding when he was thrice 
stabbed to the heart by Ravaillac in the 
quaint old streets of medizeval Paris. 
One day a Bourbon king will traverse 
these streets in such a coach, coloured 
green, but it will be to meet the execu- 
tioner. The Governor of the capital 
advances to present the Provost of Mer- 
chants, who delivers a long and soporific 
address. Baby King gives no heed to 
the Provost, but plays instead with the 
diamond cross hanging round Madame 
de Ventadour’s neck. That forty sight- 
seers are crushed to death is a detail of 
which to-morrow’s gazettes will say 
nothing. Journalism is far yet from the 
stage of placard, pastepot, and cross-pole ; 
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in fact, is but emerging from the garden 
of the Tuileries, where it was typified 
by court news-man Métra, with his quaint 
cocked-hat and ceremoniously folded 
newspaper, ready at the royal bidding 
to retail the latest scandal of the hour. 

After this a bed of justice is a matter 
of course. Louis rises, and in a weak, 
childish voice says : 

“Tam come hither in person to assure 
you of my goodwill. My Chancellor 
will speak my will to you.” Then, by a 
pretty touch, a for- 
gotten chronicler 
makes him nestle 
close to Madame 
de Ventadour, 
who no _ doubt, 
adds the same 
authority, re- 
warded him for 
his little speech 
with some nice 
bonbons. 

I will add a 
few more words 
about this mis- 
guided woman, 
ere she leaves the 
stage. She used 
to employ a 
“whipping boy,” 
who was beaten 
or caned when 
Louis was 
naughty. One of 
the little straws 
is discernible here 
which point to 
revolution. At 
the age of seven 
he cries at having 
to leave her care for the harsher rule 
of men. 

“ Ah,” said 
what is right.” 

“Tiknow no right or wrong,” replied 
the child, “if I have to part from you.” 

Any pain the governess herself may 
have felt at the parting was eased bya 
present of jewellery, from the royal col- 
lections, worth £ 300,000. 

Throughout one is given to believe 
‘that the King’s education was faulty. It 
was offa rosewater type. Geographers 


she, “but one must do 


LOUIS XV. 


From the painting by L. M. Vauloo. 


told him that the earth was his ; 
historians spoke only of the greatness 
of his ancestors. In the diplomacy of 
courts and the niceties of etiquette he 
was indeed well instructed; but he 
surely needed a reminder that there is no 
royal road to learning. One remembers 
in this connection the saying that the 
Bourbons, like the exiled Stuarts, learned 
nothing and forgot nothing. 

At the beginning of 1716 the King 
moved from Vincennes to an apartment 
in the Tuileries 
once occupied by 
the Comtesse de 
Soissons. How 
much, comments 
an historian, 
might the boy 
have learnt could 
the walls of those 
chambers have 
spoken ! 

On February 
16th, 1723, the 
King attained his 
majority accord- 
ing to French law. 
The Duke of Or- 
leans, who had 
been Regent, re- 
tired on bended 
knee, and Cardinal 
Dubois became 
Prime Minister. 
The King now 
decided to sleep 
alone, saying: 

“T am no lon- 
ger a child to be 
afraid of the dark.” 

He directed, 
however, that certain of the guards should 
sleep near his person. 

It was not long after this—on 5th 
September, 1725, in fact—that Louis 
married the Princess Marie Leczinska, 
daughter of Stanislaus the First, of 
Poland, the ceremony taking place at 
Fontainebleau. We are told by a mali- 
cious journalist that the bridegroom 
wept all through his wedding-day at 
having to marry so ugly a creature. In 
this same year Dubois died, and Orleans 
became Prime Minister. 
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MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


In 1728 Louis suffered slightly from 
smallpox, the malady of which he ulti- 
mately died, having the disease, indeed, 
in so foul a form that scarcely any of 
his attendants durst go near him. In 
1744, at Metz, he had his second attack 
of it. It was then that, like the rever- 
beration of a terrible tocsin, there 
sounded through the streets of Paris 
cries of “Le Roi se meurt; le Roi est 
mort.”” The thoroughfares of the capital 
were in an uproar, people bearing 
torches, like so many crieurs des corps 
celebrating a weird mass for the dead. 
The air rang with the tolling of funeral 
bells, and the churches were full of pray- 
ing monks and singing nuns. It was 
then the King earned his title Bien 
Aimé, from his remark : 

“ How sweet! and what have I done 
to be so beloved?” 

In the following year Jeanne Antoinette 
Poisson, daughter of a butcher, and wife 
of Lenormand d’Etioles, became the 
chief royal favourite, and was created 
Marquise de Pompadour. Her title 
harked back to one Geoffrey de Pompa- 
dour, gentleman of Limousin, who was 
Grand Almoner of France, and President 
of the Chamber of Accounts under Charles 
the Eighth. Madame herself was inno- 
cent of the faintest tinge of blue blood. 
Madame de Montespan now completely 
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retired, as did the Duchess de Chateau- 
roux. In connection with the rise to 
power of this beautiful and abnormally 
clever woman an amusing story is told. 
Dagé, the Court coiffeur, being asked 
why he dressed the Pompadour’s hair, 
said : 

“T do it for this one (celle-ci) because 
I did it for the other (/’autre).” 

After this the Court nicknamed 
Madame de Pompadour “Madame 
Celle-Ci,” and the “Duchess of Red- 
castle” “Madame l’Autre.” Such are 
the trifles that amuse the loungers near 
a throne. Similarly, from her precise 
observance of diplomatic formalities, the 
lady’s maid to Marie Antoinette was 
called “ Madame L’Etiquette.” 

Numerous little details are recorded in 
contemporary memoirs about “ Madame 
Celle-Ci,” many of them by her maid, 


Madame du Hausset. A wealthy col- 


lector might do worse than buy the 
beautiful chiming clock that Louis gave 
his favourite, or the snuff-box with the 
royal portrait on it. He might buy 
both, of course, if he had the means, 
which would have to be considerable. 
A bookseller nowadays can get £140 for 
a volume from her library. Many people 
sneer at Court gossip, but I like to know 
that this resplendent favourite was fond 
of chocolate a trifle vanille et ambré for 
breakfast, that she would gobble truffles, 
and was “partial” to celery soup, as 
also to fat quails. Hers was a glittering 
career, yet I doubt not there were days 
when she would have exchanged places 
with the meanest of French subjects. 
She detested the person of Voltaire; 
she dreaded assassination—above all by 
poisoning—and she dreaded rivals. She 
need not have had that last fear. She 
reigned to the end, and her vacant chair 
was never filled after her decease. Her 
life is a striking commentary on the 
vanity of human wishes. The cynosure 
of a brilliant Court, one who walked 
with delicate feet, and upon whom the 
world laid its silver and its gold, and yet 
often profoundly miserable ! 

The epoch of Louis the Well-Beloved 
is, in truth, a fascinating one, and tempts 
the scholar indefinitely to linger. Besides 
being an age of wit, of philosophy, of 
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genius in letters, it was a time of great 
material luxury. Brilliant diamond 
shoe-buckles and dazzling ruby sleeve- 
links flash across the page of history. 
Courtiers would carry rings, watches, 
and snuff-boxes of priceless value. 

After the unhappy “’45” Charles 
Edward Stuart would like to have had 
from Louis the hospitality which his 
great-grandfather had accorded James 
the Second. Madame de Pompadour 
interceded for him in vain. The King 
was inflexible and only reiterated : 

“ L’ Angleterre ne le veut point dans mes 
états” (England will not have the man 
in my dominions). 

The butcher’s daughter more Royalist 
than the King! We live in a strange 
world. 

Carlyle says that Louis was always 
afraid of death, and Michelet writes to 
the same effect. This feeling may have 
had one. of several causes, or, as is more 
likely, may have arisen from a combina- 
tion of several causes. Possibly Madame 
de Pompadour infected the King with 
her own sensibility in this regard. But 
a fear of death seems to have blended 
in Louis’ mind with a morbid love of 
what suggested it; though the case was 
different so far as his principal favourite 
was concerned. When the King would 
send into a cemetery to ask, “ How many 
new graves are there to-day?” la Pom- 
padour used to feel sick. 

Again, Louis, though he lived to be 
old, enjoyed life on successive leases, and 
knew the horrors of disease. He was 
not seised of any freehold of vitality. 
Perhaps, too, he spied Revolution stalk- 
ing nearer, even if dimly as yet. If he 
was really the,author of the heartless 
cynicism, “Aprés nous le déluge,” this 
must have been so. One day, when 
hunting, he saw a peasant’s bier being 
carried slowly along. He inquired the 
cause of death. “Starvation,” was the 
reply. Louis spurred his horse, and 
galloped away as though from avenging 
furies. But it was his attempted assassi- 
nation by Damiens, whom he always 
afterwards called simply “that gentle- 
man,” which, I think, best explains his 
peculiar fear of death. It was one cold 
night at the commencement of 1757, 


VOLTAIRE. 


From an original portrait by Largilliére in the | 
Collection of the French Institute. i 


while the Court was setting off for 
Trianon, that the attempt, which resulted 
only in a scratch, was made. The 
intended victim would have had thei 
man imprisoned merely, but his will was 
overborne, and Damiens suffered death 
under excruciating tortures. Louis’ atti- 
tude on this occasion speaks volumes for 
his generosity ; and so does his exclama- 
tion, “ Fi! vilaine!” when he was told 
that a Madame de P had hired a 
window to see the execution for twelve 
louis, and beguiled the waiting with 
cards. Michelet records a striking saying 
of the King’s on this occasion: “ Why 
kill me? I do no one any harm.” 

Further on I intend to recur to this 
characteristic of the King, not set in the 
clearest light by Carlyle. 

The years 1763 and 1770 each deserve 
notice, if the briefest. In the former 
year Garrick appears for a few years in 
Paris, and during the latter a statue is 
erected to Voltaire. Study and stage 
flourished exceedingly in the eighteenth 
century. 

Just about this time the King was 
beginning to feel old, but he was not to 
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expire of old age. He died, as all the 
world knows, of small-pox, his third 
attack of it, in fact. It was on the 
10th of May, 1774, in the afternoon, 
that the end came—came in circum- 
stances which invest it with an unusual 
fascination, and add the most tragic 
touch to the history of the Oeceil de 
Boeuf. Merely by passing along the great 
gallery in the Palace of Versailles up- 
wards of fifty persons caught the infection, 
and of these ten died in consequence. 
Louis is left to battle alone with that 


DAVID GARRICK. 


death which he had always feared so 
much. His courtiers, men and women, 
in a scene which only the pen of a 
modern Tacitus could depict, kept ata 
distance which was safe as well as 


respectful. At last came the end. The 
candle lit and placed at the window to 
measure this brief span of life, is blown 
out ; across the Oeil de Boeuf there comes 
a tramp of thundering, hurrying feet ; 
the white staff is broken in two, and the 
halves flung away with the words: “Le 
Roi est mort; vive le Roi!” King Louis 
has met King Death, and King Death 
has conquered ! 


Very shortly the event is known all 
over France. 


‘“‘ When beggars die there are no comets seen, 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 
of princes,” 


Surely only the French brain could 
extract amusement from this death bed 
scene. Michelet -does, writing, ‘Cette 
mort est une comédie.” 

He is thinking of the squabbles between 
contending factions,devouts and others, on 
the question of extreme unction. Carlyle 
does not find matters so funny. He is 
a better guide than Michelet where 
emotions, not facts, are in point. 

It is part of the irony of history, I sup- 
pose, that Louis Bien Aimé escapes while 
Henry of Navarre falls under the knife of 
an assassin. Not a bad man in the full 
sense of the word was Louis, but too 
much like the early Merewings of long 
hair and do-nothing lives. Louis 
cared for little beyond -hunting and 
luxury. When the chase was postponed 
the Court used to murmur, “ Le Roi ne fait 
vien aujourd'hui.’ (“The King is idle 
to-day.”) 

Had he been different how much blood- 
shed and ruin might have been averted ! 
An old writer says that at the date of 
his decease only a spark was wanted to 
send the volcano of revolution flaring to 
the skies ! 

Louis the Sixteenth acted as his an- 
cestor’s literary executor, dealing with 
all his papers, financial and otherwise. 
There were amongst them documents 
dealing with the Man in the Iron Mask, 
who seems, at least, to have been a Pied- 
montese, and, rumour runs, a natural 
brother of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Carlyle thought that the candle blown 
out when Louis died was a figment on 
the part of Madame Campan. The 
candle, we are told, was lit in the 
Palace, and was to be extinguished so 
that the keepers of the stables might 
know the precise moment of death. 1 
will pronounce no opinion, but the reader 
can if he likes compare the statements 
made by the two authorities. Carlyle 
says :— 

“One grudges to interfere with the 
beautiful theatrical candle which 
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Madame Campan has lit on this occa- 
sion, and blown out at the moment of 
death. What candles might be lit or 
blown out in so large an establishment 
as that of Versailles, no man at such dis- 
tance would like to affirm. At the same 
time, as it was 2 o’clock on a May after- 
noon, and these royal stables must have 
been some five or six hundred yards from 
the royal sick room, the candle does 
threaten to go out in spite of us. It 
remains burning indeed, in her fantasy, 
throwing light on much in_ those 
memoirs 
of hers.” 

Andhere 
is what 
Madame 
Campan 
had said: 

“Les 
chefs des 
ecuries 
étaient 
donc con- 
venus avec 
les gens 
qui étaient 
dans la 
chambre 
du voi que 
ceux-ci 
plager 
aient une 
bougie al- 
lumée au- 
prés d’une 
fenétre, et 
qu’a Vin- 
stant ou le 
mouvant 
cesserait de voive, yn d’eux éteindrait la 
bougie.” 

One is constrained to note that else- 
where Carlyle has no scruple in translat- 
ing word for word from the lady he here 
brands a liar. 

It remains to add some characteristics 
and anecdotes of this remarkable 
monarch. His -memory has _ been 
blackened by many historians, but I 
think it fair to say that he had natural 
ability, a fairly good heart, and a degree 
of generous feeling. On one occasion M. 
de St. Germain observed in his hearing : 


PRINCE CHARLES STUART, THE YOUNG PR&TENDER. 


“ To-think well of mankind, one must 
not be a confessor, a minister, or a 
lieutenant of police.” 

“No,” significantly remarked Louis, 
“nor a king.” 

Again, he was fully alive to the genius 
and intellectual brilliance of Voltaire, 
though he feared him almost as much 
as he feared death. But he remained 
conscious of the fact that the mocking 
philosopher added lustre to his reign. 

It happened once that the Duc de V— 
described to the King and Madame de 
Pompa- 
dour three 
beautiful 
castles as 
his _here- 
ditary pos- 
sessions, 
About a 
month 
later he 
incauti- 
ously 
dropped 
these 
words : 

“ T hope 
your Ma- 
jesty will 
not with- 
draw your 
favou 
from me, 
but if I 
had _ ithe 
misfor- 
tune to 
lose it I 
should be 
more to be pitied than anybody, forI have 
no asylum in which to hide my head.” 

Turning to the Pompadour Louis 
drawled— 

“People are quite right when they 
say that a liar ought to have a good 
memory.” 

There is a story that during a reception 
at Versailles three scholars from St. 
Germain had the audacity to penetrate 
the Oeil de Boeuf, the holy of holies of 
royalty, dressed as Armenians. They 
were asked the reason of their arrival in 
modern Greek, in Turkish, and in Arabic. 
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LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH OF FRANCE. 


Naturally they could give no reply till 
addressed in French. When the King 
heard of the escapade, he laughed and 
let them off lightly. 

Louis was one day leaving his private 
apartment when a man bumped against 
him. The thought of assassination 
flashed instantly into his mind, and the 
man was arrested for inquiries. He 
explained tremblingly that he was one 
of the royal cooks specially renowned for 
dishing “up beeuf a l’écarlate, and that he 
had gone up the wrong staircase by mis- 
take. The King reassured him, and 
parted with fifty louis ; gave himself away 
fifty times over, so to speak. 

I have intimated that death had always 
a morbid attraction for the mind of this 
Bourbon Prince. Madame du Haussetsays : 


“The King loved to talk of death, 
burials, and cemeteries: personne n’était 
née plus mélancolique.” 

According to this diarist it was a pain 
to him to laugh at an amusing story; 
and he habitually took the gloomiest 
views of public affairs. 

Again she says— 

“The King was very melancholy by 
temperament: et aimait toutes les choses 
qui vappelaient l’idee de la mort, en la 
craignaut cependant beaucoup.” 

Madame Campan writes to the same 
effect. One is reminded of the Italian 
vicar of the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, Ezzelino da Romano, who was 
a prey to settled blood madness, and 
whose.melancholy was only soothed by 
the sight of death. 


THE MONASTERY OF ST. HONORAT, CANNES. 


This old monastery, rising from the extreme point of the small island of St. Honorat, has more 
the appearance of a fortified castle than the abode of peace and prayer. It was begun in 1073 as 4 
protection for the monks against Moorish invasion, but it was not finished till 1190. 
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OWN the winding road, through 
D the stillness of the night, a man 
came with limping step, walking 
as if in great fatigue. A thick accumu- 
lation of summer dust lay on his stained 
and travel-worn garments. Below him 
in the valley nestled a country town, 
with its yellow lamps flashing. out 
through the still serenity. At those 
gleaming lights the man looked with 
strangely conflicting emotions. They 
spoke of a return to home, but the return 
was sad and after long years of absence. 
Yet.surely they meant the near approach 
of rest, the end of a toilsome journey. 

Pausing a moment, he wiped his brow 
and shook some of the powdery dust 
from his coat, then slowly went on, with 
head uncovered and face turned again to 
the shining radiance. It was the face of 
a man from whom the first freshness of 
youth had gone; the history of past years 
had marred its beauty, and left their 
indelible marks about the mobile sensi- 
tive mouth and round the tired eyes. 
Yet it was a handsome face, and on it 
still lingered faint suggestions of possi- 
bilities. 

At the outskirts of the town a police- 
man met him, eyeing him with sour 
scrutiny. Beneath the sharp glance the 
man shrank away into the shadow. A 
little further on he came to a bridge 
spanning a river. On the top he paused 


and looked over. The rays of a gas lamp 
near smote the dark waters into liquid 
gold. A rush of half-forgotten memories, 
trivial incidents, awoke in him. There 
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he had often loitered in the spring-time 
of life looking at the pleasure boats as 
they went skimming by with flash of 
bright colour and in their wake the 
sound of merry laughter. Or on a misty 
November day, returning home from 
school, he had lingered to watch a barge 
creep slowly through the stagnant tide, 
noting with boyish, eager interest the 
swarthy bargemen plying their long 
poles as the black hulk glided soundless 
under the arch of the bridge towards the 
mill further down the stream. 

As he stood thus, other forms and 
pictures rose before him; like a swiftly 
moving panorama, clear with minutest 
detail, came scenes from his past life. 

First stood out the figure of a tall man 
stooping slightly about the shoulders, 
with iron-grey hair worn thin around the 
temples. A man of stern unyielding 
nature, dogmatised by an almost fanatical 
creed. The man was his father. The 
hard face vanished, giving place to that 
of a frail, gentle woman, delicate of 
feature, but with eyes in which dwelt a 
wealth of deep affection. His thoughts 
grew suddenly tender; the vision was 
that of his mother. 

In close connection there followed 
other scenes. He saw a boy, merry, 
reckless, chafing sore at his father’s iron 
law. Then a young man, light-hearted, 
a little proud of his good looks, and in 
the vain egotism of youth regardless of 
his mother’s advice—she was not suffi- 
ciently versed in the world’s ways to give 
him counsel. There were stolen evenings 
of dissipation, when—according to the 
father's austere rule which allowed no 
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one out after ten o’clock—his parents 
believed him safely in the house and in 
his own room. 

Then a picture, clear, distinct, flashed 
before him. A young man, who had 
made stealthy exit from his home as soon 
as all was still, was creeping back 
through the silent house in the chill 
hours of an early dawn. The sudden 
soundless opening of a door, a woman 
standing within holding a lighted candle 
in her hand, the floating drapery of 
the shawl about her shoulders scarcely 
whiter than the pallid agony of her face. 
A low, bitter cry, “Oh, Robert, Robert, 
you will break my heart!” The words 
rang through the young man’s drink- 
clouded brain, the look in her eyes burned 
into his very soul, sobering him instantly. 
A soft light lay on the next scene; it 
was that of contrition, promises of 
amendment, and tender pardon. 

But the man standing on the bridge 
bowed his head lower. The amendment 


had been short-lived. The next picture 
was shrouded in gloom and despair. A 
young man, alone in a solitary counting- 
house, overwhelmed by difficulties, was 


battling with fierce temptation. Then 
came the act of madness which blotted 
out for him all hopes of retrievement, as 
with trembling fingers he forged his 
father’s name. The climax followed 
quickly — detection, shame. In that 
strange retrospective vision, he saw him- 
self standing convicted, in the presence of 
an angry father, who, in his scorn and 
passion, was blind to any sense of mercy 
towards his son, and deaf to the suppli- 
cations of the gentle woman who was 
pleading for her boy. Vividly Robert 
Silver saw it all. The culprit with 
bowed head and white lips vainly trying 
to form words of extenuation or repent- 
ance, the inexorable voice sweeping them 
aside as autumn leaves before a wintry 
gale. Again he heard the verdict and 
his doom. The father would not prose- 
cute his son, but-he would expel him 
from his home for ever. Henceforth he 
would be as though dead. There rang 
once more in his ears the cry of his 
mother as she fell back fainting on the sofa. 
He would have gone to her but the elder 
man with flaming eyes waved him away 


A haze of bitterness lay over the rest— 
the lonely walk to the railway station, 
the dreamlike sense of hopeless desola- 
tion as from the carriage window of the 
train he watched the old familiar town 
of Dalesbury fading away behind its 
circle of green hills. 

Twelve years had rolled by since then. 
Robert had written one letter to his 
mother from London. In it he sought her 
forgiveness and asked her to forget him. 
The letter being without address he had 
received no reply. Still,despite his sense 
of exile, Robert Silver had at first in 
some faint measure striven to retrieve his 
past. But the task had appeared to him 
too hopeless, and gradually abandoning 
it, he had suffered himself to drift on, 
sinking lower and lower in the mire of 
sin and shame. Then by an apparent 
chance he one day heard the news of his 
father’s death. Through the same in- 
direct channel he learned also that the 
business was sold, but that his mother 
was living on still in the old home. 

With this knowledge had come to 
Robert Silver a great desire to return to 
her and ask her pardon. Yet it had been 
several weeks before he could finally 
bring himself to take this step. The 
thought of facing once again the old 
town with its well-known spots and 
inhabitants was intolerable to him. 

But in the end all hesitation had been 
swept aside by his longing for reconcilia- 
tion, and with all the bravery he could 
summon he set out on his journey. 
Through that last day he had been 
walking hard in the hope of reaching 
Dalesbury early. But the length of the 
way and fatigue had conquered him, and 
now, as leaving the bridge he laboured 
on through the streets, the clocks in 
various parts of the town were striking 
out the hour of midnight. 

“It is too late to think of disturbing 
my mother to-night,” he thought, “ but 
if I can reach the house, I will sit and 
rest in the porch till day.” 

The lateness of the hour at least aided 
him in escaping observation; the pave- 
ments were almost deserted, and the few 
pedestrians he encountered gave but a 
passing glance to the shabby figure of 
the weary man. At length he turned, 
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The elder man with flaming eyes waved him away. 


down a quiet road leading from the 
main street; he was walking very slowly 
now, for the end of his journey was in 
sight. A few paces further on, before a 
door set in an ivied stone wall, he 
stopped. He peered cautiously about 
him. There was no one in view, the 
path on either side stretched away intoa 
deserted lamp-lit silence. Reaching up 
he put his hand over the top of the door, 
slipping back the bolt in the old, well- 
remembered fashion. Opening the door 
he softly entered, closing it again after 
him. 

Before him lay a garden with trim 
gravelled paths winding up to the front 
of a low, grey house. Over its entrance 
was a porch built of the same coloured 
stone. Eagerly his eyes scanned the 
upper windows, but they appeared to be 
closed and curtained for the night. 
Crossing a lawn to avoid the sound of 
his footfall, he reached the house and, 


entering the porch, sank down on one 
of the wooden benches placed on either 
side. He felt utterly worn out, tired in 
mind and body, yet as he sat there a 
certain sense of peace entered slowly 
into his soul. Thesweet odours of the 
summer garden, the scent of moist earth, 
the delicate perfume of the flowers, all 
seemed to encompass him round with a 
delicious sense of familiarity and repose. 
His mother’s presence, too, felt very near. 
Vaguely he pictured her sleeping in the 
room above, and pondering thus, even 
a dim ray of something like hope began 
to stir at his heart concerning the future. 
Then his head fell backward till it touched 
the grey stone of the wall, and he slept. 


If. 


HEN he awoke it was 
dawning of the day. Along 
the eastern heavens lay a 
shimmer of silver light. He sat staring 


the 
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sleepily at the white radiance creeping 
stealthily through the shadowed mystery 
of the garden, and under the low bending 
branches of the trees. A sound like the 
lifting of a latch fell on his ear. He 
turned ; the door leading into the house 
was softly opening. Framed in the dark 
aperture stood the figure of a woman. 
About her shoulders was wrapped an old- 
fashioned silken shawl, fastened at the 
throat with a cameo brooch. In a 
moment he knew her, it was his mother. 
. She did not appear for an instant con- 
scious of his presence ; she was looking 
straight before her with eager, watchful 
eyes. 

“Mother !” he breathed. 

Then she turned and saw him. 

How little, he thought, was she 
changed, save that her hair had become 
a snowy white, and there were added 
lines about her mouth and round the 
eyes. But the same old light of tender 
love shone from her face. ‘ Mother, 
were you looking for me—expecting 
me?” he cried, voicing the sudden 
thought that had flashed through his 
brain. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have been expect- 
ing you for days.” 

He fell on his knees before her. “Oh, 
can you ever forgive me for all the pain 
and shame | have been to you.” 

“I have always forgiven you, dear 
heart.” . 

He sobbed at her feet. 

Gently she stooped and touched his 
dark hair with her lips. He felt the act 
as the seal of his pardon. A deep joy 
awoke inhim. In later years the memory 
of that kiss remained ever as a benediction. 

There had fallen silence for a minute 
between them. Away in some trees rose 
faintly the sleepy twittering of waking 
birds. Then Robert spoke. 

“* My father,” he said slowly. 

“ He is gone, Robert.” 

“I can never ask him to forgive me?” 

“Not here—not for a little space.” 

“Tell me of him,” he said, deeply 
moved. : 

“ During the last few years of his life,” 
she replied, “he was greatly changed; 
in manner he grew softer, kindlier. When 
the end came he was continually praying 


for you. Oh, Robert, I never heard any- 
one pray as he prayed ; he was wrestling 
with God for your soul—I knew he must 
prevail.” 

Again his voice broke into sobs. 

“‘ Weep on, poor heart,” she murmured ; 
“only, remember the Lord’s mercy is 
over you, His forgiveness greater than 
that of an earthly parent.” 

After a few moments he grew calmer. 
His mother was sitting on one of the 
low benches in the porch. “Let us go 
in,” he said, rousing himself, “ you must 
not stay here longer.” 

“Nay,” she answered, “but sit by my 
side for a moment, as you used to in the 
old past.” 

He yielded, and for a little space they 
sat together side by side. 

“Oh, look!” she cried, “ how fair the 
new morning breaks.” She lifted her 
hand and pointed to a pink dawn-cloud 
touched by a ray from the yet unrisen 
sun. There came no sound to break the 
perfect stillness of the hour. A peace such 
as he had never thought would be his 
again fell on his soul, and under its 
soothing influence, like a tired child, 
once more he sank to sleep. 

When he awoke later his mother had 
gone; he was alone. The sun had 
mounted high into the heavens; the 
garden was full of golden light. He 
shivered. Stiff and sore in every limb, 
he rose unsteadily from his cramped 
position, and passed out from the cold 
shadow of the porch into the warmth 
and brightness beyond. His eyes scanned 
eagerly the front of the house, but there 
was no sign of life or movement any- 
where ; the windows still remained closed 
and curtained. “I wonder what time it 
is,” he thought vaguely. 

Turning back again into the portico, 
he began to try the handle of the door. 
The bolt appeared to be fastened on 
the inside. Growing half uneasy he was 
still continuing his efforts, when there 
fell on his ear the sound of approaching 
footsteps. He turned quickly. Acomely, 
fresh-complexioned woman was coming 
along a path by the side of the house. 
Catching sight of him, she stopped 
suddenly. 

“ Good morning,” he said. 
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“Good morning,” she responded, hesi- 
tatingly. Glancing suspiciously at his 
attire, “ I suppose you know that this is 
private property and you are trespassing.” 

“Well, hardly that.” A sad smile 


flickered for a moment over his lips. 


“You see, I am Robert Silver.” 

“ Robert Silver!” the woman repeated, 
falling back a step in her astonishment. 
“You be Robert Silver?” 

‘* Yes” . he 
answered, a 
shamed bitter- 
ness in his 
voice. “I ex- 
pect. if you 
have lived 
long in Dales- 
bury youknow 
my story.” 

“T do.” 

“And my 
mother — you 
have seen her, 
heard her 
speak of me?” 
he questioned 
eagerly. 

“ Aye, poor 
soul, that I 
have, many’s 
the time.” Her 
glance fixed 
on him had 
grown’ cold 
and stern. “I 
wonder if 
you've = ever 
thought what 
you’ve done; 
how you broke 
the heart of * 
as good a mother as son could ever 
have.” 

“No, no,” he cried, “you are wrong, 
my mother has forgiven me; she has 
told me so.” 

“How long have you been here?” 
She was looking hard at him in an 
amazed scrutiny. 

“I reached Dalesbury only last night, 
just before midnight. I intended sitting 
in, the porch till day before disturbing my 
mother. But in the early morning she 
came and found me there. She said she 


Framed in the dark aperture there stood the figure 
of a w man, 


had always forgiven me”—his_ voice 
broke—“ that my father forgave me too 
before he died. When I woke this morning 
she had gone.” 

The woman’s glance of surprised 
curiosity had gradually changed to one 
of more significant comprehension. “ Poor 
fellow,” she said gently, “poor fellow!” 

Something in her look and tone aroused 
his suspicion. 

“But my 
mother,” he 

. Cried sharply, 

“she is well?” 

“ Aye, most 
folk would say 
so.”” 

“What is 
the matter? 
What are you 
hiding ?” 

“T said most 
folk would say 
so, for the 
good Lord has 
taken her 
home.” 

“ She is not 
dead!” he 
panted. 

“Yes,” she 
answered, 
solemnly, “she 
is dead.” 

The blue of 
the summer 
sky seemed 
suddenly to 
reel about 
him. He 
would have 
fallen to the 

earth but for the woman’s strong out- 
stretched arm. 

“When did she die?” 

“Less than a week ago.” 

“And the funeral?” His white lips 
could only with difficulty frame the 
words. 

“ We buried her yesterday in the after- 
noon.” 

A violent shuddering seized him ‘from 
head to foot. The woman laid a kindly 
touch on hisarm. “Come and bide in the 
porch for a spell ; you’re clean worn out.” 
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Like a child he suffered her to lead him 
to a seat. 

“Rest there,” she said soothingly ; 
“you'll feel better aftera bit. I'll goand 
make ye a cup of tea.” 

As ina dream he watched her disappear 
round the wall of the house. He buried 
his face in his hands and sobbed. Over 
him hung a despair like death. Then 
as he sat, too stunned almost for thought 
or movement, slowly the fierce misery of 
his mind began to lighten, and there 
crept into his soul a sense of calm. Be- 
fore him rose every incident of the previous 
night, with a vivid, insistent reality be- 
yond that of usual dreaming—his 
mother’s look, her voice, her touch; the 
manner in which she had revealed her 
coming; the apparent momentary uncon- 
sciousness of his presence, so that she 
appeared as he had always known her 
and invested with no more than earthly 
powers. These thoughts thronged upon 
him. “ Mother,” he cried, “ dear mother !” 
He stretched out his hands into the sunlit 


space and waited, then fell on his knees 
and prayed. It was the only prayer that 
had crossed his lips since he had left. 

“Lord,” he said simply, “for the first 
time in my life I know Thy mercy is over 
me. Oh help me, for I am a sinful man. 
My bitterness is very great; if it were 
not for the memory of last night, I 
know not how I could endure it.” 

He ceased praying audibly, but his lips 
were still moving as he knelt on with 
face uplifted to the shining day. 

When the woman returned she found 
him sitting where she had left him, very 
pale and still, but the light of a newly- 
formed resolve was on his face. 

Years later the name of Robert Silver 
became one of the most revered in Dales- 
bury. 

Widely he was known and respected. 
He was a man of broad charity and love ; 
a man ever ready to stretch out a hand 
to the erring and fallen of humanity, and 
give them once more a foothold on the 
highway of life. 
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By J. CUMING WALTERS. 


(Author of “In Tennyson Land.”’) 


VII._—Or CAMELOT AND ALMESBURY. 


With tabor blithe and bugle sound, 
Unto King Arthur’s Table Round, 

Right valiant hearts I wot, 
Drink, in thy spirit's lusty glee, 
And pledge with fullest jollity 


These knights of Camelot. 


Richard Hengist Horne. 


King Arthur at Camelot kept his Court Royall 
With his faire Queene, Dame Guiniver the gay; 
And many bold barons sitting in hall, 
With ladies attired in purple and pall: 
And heraults with hewkes hooting on high, 
Cryed “ Largesse! Largesse! Chevaliers trés-hardies! *’ 


Percy Reliques. 


God’s holy name was on his tongue, 
Thine in his heart—Queen Guinevere. 


HOSE who press 
the question, 
where is many- 
tower’d Camelot, 
where is the royal 
mount rising be- 
tween the forest 
and the field, 
where is the 
flashing city of 
the marvellous 
gate, may be re- 

ferred by the veracious historian to a 
village in France, or by the unromantic 
antiquary to a hamlet in Scotland. 
Time has razed the real city, wherever it 
was, and the poet can invest it with 
charms and environ it with wonders 
which it never possessed. The simple 
lover of the legend will be content to find 
King Arthur’s favourite haunt in the fair 
No. 55 October, 1907. 


Paton. 


domain of England, amid the sleepy vales 
and the undisturbed hills of restful 
Somerset. On the Mendips, within sight 
of a long range of wooded verdant hills, 
many a tower and steeple dotting the 
vale which sweeps away until lost in 
the bluish haze of distance, here and 
there a bright homestead twinkling on 
the heights or nestling in the bowery 
hollows, there is a deserted place called 
Cadbury Camp. A stone wall winds 
round an ancient encampment and 
marks its bounds, and just across the 
open land looking towards Portishead 
lie the widening waters of the Bristol 
Channel. The hills around show every 
variety of green as they stretch further 
and further from the shore, and one 
would think that the region had been 
unvisited for a thousand years. And if 
tradition be true, this was Camelot, 
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Camelot where King Arthur sought 
repose; Camelot where Sir Lancelot 
brought the daughter of King Leode- 
graunce of the. land of Cameliard, “ the 
gentilest and fairest lady”; Camelot 
where the King was wedded “unto dame 
Guenever inthe church of St. Stevens 
with great solemnitie.” It was at Came- 
lot, on the occasion of this ceremony, that 
Merlin bade the. knights of the Round 
Table (the gift of Leodegraunce to King 
Arthur), to sit still while he showed them 
“a strange and marvellous adventure.” 
As they sat waiting and expectant, a 
white hart ran into the hall, followed by 
a white brachet (or scenting hound) and 
by thirty couple of black running hounds 
“with a great crie;” and the hart, 
wounded by the brachet, overthrew one 
of the knights, and led Sir Gawaine, 
accompanied by Sir Gaheris, upon a 
wonderful quest, in which he fought 
against great odds, slew a lady in a 
castle by misadventure, learnt that “a 
knight without mercy is without wor- 
shippe,” and returning to Camelot, sad- 
dened and disgraced, was bidden by the 
King and Queen henceforth to “ be with 
al ladyes and to fight for their quarrels.” 

It is worthy of note that Gawaine not 
only plays a most ‘important part in the 
romance, but that, like Sir Kay, his 
character is variously. described and at 
times unnecessarily assailed by the 


, chroniclers. By laborious efforts his 


intentions are perverted and contempt 
thrown upon his actions, and the episode 
of the “ foule and shameful” slaying of 
the lady enabled the chroniclers to dwell 
upon his “vilanous” deed and his merci- 
lessness, while at the same time they were 
able to explain his subsequent acts of 
courtesy as the result of the duty put 
upon him by the King. Gawaine was 
Arthur’s nephew, the son of Morgan le 
Fay, and Malory presents him to us alter- 
nately as the soul of chivalry and the 
type of faithlessness. This accounts for 
Tennyson’s query, “Art thou not he 
whom men call light-of-love?” and for 
the poet’s assertion that his courtesy had 
“a touch of traitor in it.” Gawaine is 
frequently made the subject of reproof in 
the romance, though he came out nobly 
in the end when he vowed to be revenged 


on sinful Lancelot, fought him valorously, 
and died like a great hero. According to 
the original Welsh story, it must be 
remembered, Gawaine was called the 
Golden-Tongued, owing to his powers of 
persuasion, none being able to resist him 
what he asked. In the Triads he is 
addressed by Arthur as “ Gwalchmai, of 
faultless answers,” and revolting Tristram, 
who dared the King to nine hundred 
combats, listened to Gawaine and yielded 
to his solicitation. The tomb of Gawaine, 
according to William of Malmesbury, 
was discovered in the time of William 
the Conqueror in Wales, county Pem- 
broke, where Lady Charlotte Guest tells 
us there is a district called Castell 
Gwalchmai. Gawaine’s courtesy was 
proverbial in Chaucer’s time, and the 
Welsh historians impute to him great 
scientific learning—‘“ there was nothing 
of which he did not know the elements 
and the material essence.” Hence Scott’s 
reference to “‘ the gentle Gawain’s cour- 
teous lore.”* All this is inconsistent with 
the levity and harshness attributed to 
him by Malory, though his wanton 
betrayal of Sir Pelleas and his guilty 
relations with Ettarde exposed him to 
the charge of infamy and caused him to 
lose grace in the sight of those chroniclers 
who had begun to give a spiritual sig- 
nificance to the tales of Arthur’s court, 
and to find in the recital opportunities 
for preaching purity. 

Pelleas’s hopeless love for the scornful 
maiden is one of the saddest stories 
whieh form part of the Arthurian records. 
In his despair at being rejected by the 
“sovereign lady” for whom he had 
fought and prevailed, he sought the help 
of Sir Gawaine—“ And, Sir Knight, sith, 
ye are so nigh acousin unto King Arthur, 
and a King’s son, therefore I pray thee, 
betray me not, but help me, for I may 
never come by her but by the help of 
some good knight ; for she is in a strong 
castle here fast by, within this four miles, 


* Lytton, agreeing with Southey that Gawaine’s 
character suffered at the caprice of the poets’ 
and that he was ‘shamefully calumniated,” 


speaks of 
“ Frank Gawaine, 
Whom mirth for ever, like a fairy child, 
Lock’'d from the cares of life.” 
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and over all this country she is lady of.” 
Gawaine vowed to serve him, and 
declared that he would ride to the castle, 
taking with him Pelleas’s horse and 
armour, and tell her that he had slain her 
lover: “and so shall I come within to 
her, and then shall I do my true part, 
and ye shall not fail to have her love.” 
But instead of winning Ettarde for 
Pelleas, he won her for himself, declaring 
that he had slain Pelleas and had come 
for her love. They went out of the 
castle and dwelt with each other for two 
days in a pavilion. The rest of the 
pitiful story is best told in Malory’s own 
words. “Andon the third day, in the 
morning early, Sir Pelleas armed him, 
for he had not slept sith that Sir Gawaine 
departed from him ; for Sir Gawaine had 
promised him by the faith of his body to 
come unto him to his pavilion by the 
priory within the space of a day and a 
night. Then Sir Pelleas mounted on 
horsebacke, and came to the pavilion 
that stood without the castle.... 
Then hee went to the third pavilion and 
found Sir Gawaine with his lady Ettarde ; 
and when he saw that, his heart almost 
brast with sorrow, and he said: ‘Alas, 
that ever a knight should bee found so 
false.” And then_he tooke his horse and 
might no longer abide for sorrow. And 
when hee had ridden nigh halfe a mile, he 
turned againe and thought to sley them 
both, and when he saw them lye so fast 
sleeping, unneth (scarcely) hee might hold 
him on horseback for sorrow, and said thus 
to himselfe, ‘ Though this knight be never 
so false, I will-not sley him sleeping, for 
I will never destroy the high order of 
knighthood.’ ... And when he came 
to the pavilions (a third time) he tied his 
horse to a tree, and pulled out his sword 
naked in his hand, and went straight to 
them where as they lay together, and yet 
he thought that it were great shame for 
him to sley them sleeping, and laid the 
naked sword overthwart both their 
throats, and then hee tooke his horse, and 
rod foorth his way, making great and 
wofull lamentation.” Such is the story 
of Sir Gawaine and Sir Pelleas, knights 
of Camelot. 
At Camelot, at the vigil of Pentecost, 
the knights gathered, Sir Gawaine among 


them, and his falseness began to bring 
upon him retribution. All the seats at 
the Round Table were filled, save the 
Siege Perilous, though the time had now 
come, “four hundred winters, and four 
and fifty being accomplished, after the 
passion of our Lord Jesus Christ,” that 
the place should be no longer vacant. 
The King wished, according to custom, 
to see an adventure before sitting down 
to meat, and tidings were brought him 
of a marvellous stone floating in the river, 
and a sword sticking in it. Lancelot 
warned the knights not to touch the 
sword : “ Who assayeth for to take that 
sword, and faileth of it, he shall receive 
a wound by that sword.” Nevertheless, 
Gawaine, obeying the command of the 
King, took the sword by the handle, but 
failed to move it ; and Gawaine next day 
vowed to set forth upon the quest of the 
Grail, the vision of which had appeared 
unto the assembly when they returned 
from “Camelot’s minster.” His quest 
was unavailing. Through the streets of 
Camelot the knights sallied forth, “ and 
there was weeping of the rich and poor, 
and the King returned away, and might 
not speak for weeping.” Of all who 
failed, Gawaine failed most signally. 
The monk of the abbey where he sought 
refuge condemned his wickedness, and 
the good men at the hermitage of whom 
he asked harbour for charity, reproached 
him with his mischievous life of many 
winters,and sternly bade him do penance. 
If Sir Gawaine redeemed his reputation 
as the champion of the injured King, it 
scarcely sufficed to atone for the evil he 
wrought when the days were fair at 
Camelot. 

In the “ Prologue” by Caxton we are 
told that record of King Arthur was to 
be found in “ the toune of Camelot, the 
grete stones and mervayllous werkys of 
yron lying under the grounde, and 
ryal vautes, which dyvers now lyving 
hath seen.” These relics have vanished, 
and Camelot is nothing but a waste. 
But there is just a chance that Caxton 
had some other Camelot than South 
Cadbury in his mind, for he speaks of it 
as in Wales, while in the story of the 
burial of Balin and Balan by Merlin we 
read that “Balin’s sword was put in 
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marble stone, standing upright as great 
as a milstone, and the stone hoved 
alwayes above the water, and did many 
yeares, and so by adventure it swam 
downe the streame to the citie of Camelot, 
that is in English, Winchester."* This 
confusion is easily explained. Putting 
aside the fact that there is little coherence 
or consistency in the geography of the 
romance, we find -a_ reason for the 
chronicler’s explanatory statement that 
Camelot was Winchester. In Monmouth- 
shire is Caer-went, a resort of King 
Arthur, and Winchester was known as 
Caer-wynt, a sufficiently close resemblance 
to lead the old chroniclers astray. 
Obviously there must have been more 
than one Camelot, if we are to pay any 
heed to the situation, distance, -and 
characteristics mentioned in Malory’s 
chapters. Caer-went hasa history dating 
back to the fifth century, when a school 
or college was founded there by Ynyr 
Gwent, King of the district called Gwent, 
and the husband of Vortimer’s daughter, 
Madrun. At Caer-went was fought one 
of the last British battles with the 
Saxons just as they were reaching the 
gates of Caerleon itself. The town is 
situated on the Via Julia, or military 
road, made by Julius Frontius in the 
year 80, and traces of it remained at the 
beginning of thiscentury. Leland speaks 
of its four great gates which “ yet appear,” 
and an enthusiastic pilgrim in 1802 wrote 
that the place, despite its present un- 
inviting and desolate aspect, deserved 
“every attention that can be bestowed 
by the antiquarian or lover of those scites 
memorable for having been the scenes 
of magnificence, genius, and heroism. 
Roman greatness has at this place shone 
with a splendour little inferior to any 
other part of the kingdom.” By some 
Caer-went is supposed to have been the 
capital of the Silures, before Caerleon, and 
to have had a population of ten thousand. 
Leland describes it as “a sumtyme fair 
and large cyte.” As a British camp it 


* Asa matter of history it is worth noting that 
Winchester, in Hampshire, passed to the Saxons 
in the year 515, after which time Cardic held it. 
King Arthur was then only twenty-three years 
old, and could not have extended his territory as 
far as Hampshire. 


may figure under various names in the 
romances, 

We associate Camelot with the more 
peaceful part of Arthur’s life, and with 
the brighter and more hopeful history of 
his followers, though sad and tragic 
episodes in that history are by no means 
lacking. Up the soft velvety sward came 
the knights in armour ready to tourney for 
the prize of ladies’ smiles, and where the 
bee buzzes and the pheasant runs was heard 
the clash of arms or the caracolling of 
many steeds. Here, too, and we tell now 
a more certain truth, came the Roman 
with his legions; here met contending 
forces, and the repose of the land was 
broken with the tumult of war. Time 
has swept away every vestige of the 
power and glory of old, and left the open 
field, the trench, and the broken gray wall, 
as the sole mementoes of Camelot, but 
about all has retained the glamour of 
one heroic name. The rabbit and the 
mole burrow to the foundations of 
Arthur’s royal town, and the centuries 
have laid moss and leaf upon the unfre- 
quented paths and the vanishing signs of 
former occupation. Yet mo one can 
spend an hour at Cadbury Camp without 
feeling that “the dust we tread once 
breathed.” The Severn sparkles in the 
distance, and was probably the “river 
of Camelot,” where Merlin set the 
“peron” or tombstone, and where Sir 
Tristram appointed his meeting with 
Palamides. 

Let us take a fuller glimpse of the poet’s 
Camelot. No descfiption of it could be 
more entrancing than Tennyson’s. He 
told of the mighty hall built by Merlin, 
with its mystic symbols in sculpture and 
statuary ; and he said that it was reached 
by the “sacred mount ”"— 


“ And all the dim, rich city, roof by roof, 
Tower after tower, spire by spire, 
By grove and garden-lawn, and rushing brook.’’ 


Arthur’s statue had been moulded with 
a crown, and “peaked wings pointing to 
the Northern Star,” and this representa- 
tion again calls attention to the astro- 
nomical significance of the history of the 
King whose name is preserved in Arcturus, 
the star of first magnitude, above which 
is set “ Arthur’s chair,” Ursa Major. 
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There may not be much to warrant 
the various traditions of Camelot, and 
there remains nothing to verify them. 
South Cadbury, or Cadbury Camp, silent 
and deserted as it now is, undoubtedly 
has a curious history. It was anciently 
known as Camallate and Camellek, and 
was early associated with King Arthur, 
a hill-fort of that strange, strong race of 
warriors, the Belge, who overran the 
southern counties and were dislodged from 
their strongholds with the greatest diffi- 
culty by the Romans. This camp was 
as the rallying-point in the British and 
Christian dominion of Gladerhaf, or 
Somerset. Some have supposed it was 
the Cathbrigion where Arthur routed the 
Saxons in a great battle, and so linked 
his name indissolubly with the locality. 
Leland in his Itinerary described it as 
“ sometime a famous town or castle, upon 
a very torre or hill, wonderfully en- 
strengthened of nature ;” and John Selden, 
in his notes to the “ Polyolbion ” of Dray- 
ton, definitely described it as “a hill of 
a mile compass at the top, four trenches 
encircling it, and twixt every one of them 
an earthen wall; the contents of it, within 
about twenty acres, full of ruins and 
relics of old buildings.” It has yielded 
various ancient weapons, Roman coins, a 
silver horse-shoe, and articles of camp 
equipage. The four concentric deep 
ditches and the ramparts, forty-five feet 
apart, can still be traced, and the camp 
seems to have been originally connected 
with an extensive entrenchment on the 
opposite summit of the hill to the north- 
west. From its position Cadbury must 
have been an important station com- 
manding the military road which ran 
from Bower Walls on the Avon to the 
neighbouring heights of Clevedon—the 
little town which gave birth to Arthur 
Henry Hallam, whose ancestral abode, 
Clevedon Court, is sheltered by the fir- 
trees which are seen grouped in gloom 
from Cadbury’s height. At Clevedon 
also dwelt Coleridge for a time, as several 
of his poems, written in celebration of the 
surrounding scenes, will for ever remind 
us. From Cadbury can be discerned the 
pretty village of Wrington, where is 
cherished the memory of the Rev. W. 
Leeves, who fashioned for “ Auld Robin 


Gray” a fitting melody. Indeed, it is 
easy to perceive that the possessor of a 
stronghold on Cadbury would be able to 
hold in subjection the entire district, and 
the name of the place appears to bear 
witness that a decisive battle once raged 
there, for cad is the Cornish and Cymrian 
word for battle, and bury for hil! or brow. 

But it is Arthur, and Arthur only, who 
is commemorated at Cadbury Camp to- 
day. There may be seen his Round 
Table, and the local superstition runs that 
within the charmed circle the King may 
be seen sitting with his knights behind 
barred golden gates. The great entrench- 
ment is called the site of King Arthur’s 
Palace; in the field below is King 
Arthur’s Hunting Causeway; and it is 
King Arthur’s Well which springs from 
the hillside and bubbles up in the fourth 
ditch. These recall the wondrous past, 
the golden days, when the fame and 
splendour of Arthur’s Court were on all 
tongues, and the poet could long after- 
wards ask— 


“ Like Camelot what place was ever yet renown'd, 
Where, as at Caerleon, oft he kept the Table 
Round, 
Most famous for the sports at Pentecost so long, 
From whence all knightly deeds and brave 
achievements sprong.” 


It was at Camelot that, when Arthur 
“let make a crie” the lords, knights, and 
gentlemen of arms gathered, and “ there 
the King would let make a counsoile 
generall, and a great justes.” It was to 
Camelot that Sir Pellinore came “ passing 
sore” and told his saddest of stories ; and 
it was to Camelot that King Arthur 
turned after wearying combat and hot 
adventure, certain there to enjoy rest and 
to find his queen and the barons “ right 
glad of his comming.” ‘“ What tidings 
at Camelot?” asked one knight of another 
whom he encountered. “By my head,” 
said the ‘other, “‘ there have I beene, and 
espied the court of King Arthur, and 
there is such a fellowship that they may 
never be brok, and wel nigh al the world 
holdeth with King Arthur, for there is 
the flower of chivalry.” Such was the 
renown of Camelot. 

To Camelot the knights sent their 
prisoners to do homage to King Arthur 
and confess his greatness, The church of 
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St. Stephen’s, often called the Minster, 
was the place where the King and his 
followers assembled to hear the Arch- 
bishop’s blessing upon their enterprises, 
and in the adjoining grounds the princi- 
pal men slain in battle were buried with 
all honour. The twelve kings who fell 
in war with King Lot “were buried in 
the church of Saint Stephen’s, in Camelot, 
and the remnant of knights and of other 
were buried in a great rock,” so one of 
the recordsruns. By the side of Lanceor’s 
tomb, made by Merlin, Tristram and 
Lancelot encountered each other and 
“fought together unknown,” and “ either 
wounded other wonderly sore, that the 
blood ran out upon the grass”; then, 
discovering that they were friends, they 
yielded up their swords, “either kissed 
other an hundred times,” and rode back 
to Camelot. Elaine, the mother of 
Galahad, came to Camelot richly attired, 
and put Lancelot to shame, and it wasat 
Camelot that the last sad scenes in their 
tragic drama were enacted. The quest 
for the Sancgreal began there, and King 
Arthur, full of forebodings, took a last 
review of his knights and caused them to 
assemble for a last tournament in Came- 
lot’s meadows, “that after your death 
men may speak of it, that such good 
knights were wholly together such a day.” 
The Queen and her ladies beheld the 
noble gathering from her tower, and saw 
Sir Galahad, the perfect knight, break 
the spears of all who came against him 
save that of his father, Sir Lancelot, and 
that of his compeer Sir Percivale. When 
next we read of Camelot, Arthur is regret- 
ting the loss of half his noble company ; 
and when the worst had come to pass, 
and the King discovered the wrong done 
to him by Lancelot and Guinevere, it was 
of lonely Camelot he thought with 
tenderest regret. Tennyson has seized 
upon this idea, and put into the mouth 
of the King the mournful soliloquy :-— 
** How sad it were to live 


And sit once more within the lonely hall, 
And miss the wonted number of my knights, 
. * = = * 
And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 
Thy shadowstill would glide from room to room, 
And I should evermore be vexed with thee 
In hanging robe or vacant ornament 
Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair.” 


This was when the time was come that 
Arthur should see Camelot no more— 
when he had gone forth to his last fight, 
and Guinevere had taken the nun’s 
habit and immured herself in Almesbury. 

Renan has very finely remarked that in 
Celtic literature woman is more tenderly 
and delicately portrayed than in the 
writings and songs of any other race. 
Love is “a mystery, a kind of intoxica- 
tion, a madness, a giddiness,” and woman 
is superbly idealised until she seems in 
our eyes an ethereal, radiant, half-spiritual 
or even angelic creature. The romances 
are “ dewy with feminine sentiment,” and 
the chivalric conception of the heroine 
is so pure and beautiful that Perci- 
vale’s sister, or Geraint’s wife, appears 
“as asort of vague vision intermediate 
between man and the supernatural 
world.” Even faithless Guinevere—is she 
not so rarely beautiful, are not her spell 
and witchery so strong, that, while hating 
her sin, we hesitate to join in her con- 
demnation, and have no heatt to approve 
such passionate denunciation as was 
spoken by the King in his hour of gloom ?* 
The vision of Guinevere flashes upon us 
as she was when Lancelot led her from 
Cameliard to the King’s Court at Came- 
lot, when she went a-Maying with her 
maidens, when she was the cynosure of 
all eyes among the ‘spectators of the 
tournament. There was something daring 
on the part of the old chroniclers in 
making King Arthur’s danger issue from 
the best of knights and the most lovely 
of women—the two nearest to him, and 
bound to him by the most. sacred ties of 
love and honour. Still more strange is 
it that, deep as their sinning was, we 
have so little blame—or rather, let us 
say, resentment—for Lancelot and 
Guinevere. This is not because Arthur 
has not the strongest claim upon our 
sympathy, or because for one moment 
he fails to win our admiration ; it is only 
because Lancelot and Guinevere also have 
strong human claims upon us, and so far 


* “Compare Guinevere or Iseult with those 
Scandinavian furies Gudrun and Chrimhilde, 
and you will avow that woman such as chivalry 
conceived her, an ideal of sweetness and love- 
liness set up ad the supreme end of life, is a 
creation in reality Celtic,”—Renan. 
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have won our regard that we cannot 
withhold our compassion also. Were 
not the knights themselves reluctant to 
condemn? The romance brings out the 
fact conspicuously that it was not the 
noblest, but the meanest, of the knights 
who revealed the wrong to the King; nor 
was it the gallant men who willed that 
Guinevere should die at the stake for her 
infidelity. And in the end do we not 
pity mournful and repentant Lancelot in 
his lonely castle, or when paying that 
noblest of tributes to his dead master? 
And does not even a deeper feeling extend 
to the desolate woman who wore out her 
life in the Almesbury convent ? 

What ingredient of historic fact there 
may be in the record that the Ambres- 
byrig of the Saxons, and the Caer Emrys 
of the “ Mabinogion” was the Queen's 
retreat, the faithful alone must decide. 
All that impartial and not too credulous 
historians can do is to pronounce the 
place as not unlikely, not impossible, and 
not unfitting as her abode and as the 
scene of her last acts of restitution and 
repentance. Almesbury is a British 
earthwork of forty acres, the stronghold 
of Ambrosius Aurelianus, Dux Britan- 
niarum, of Roman lineage, but the cham- 
pion of the Britons against the Saxon 
horde. Religious associations both early 
and late cling to this ancient place, and 
long after Guinevere was dust a Benedic- 
tine monastery, founded by Queen 
Elfrida, continued the religious traditions 
of the earlier era; and the fact that 
Almesbury was the customary retreat of 
royal ladies who wished to withdraw 
from the world confirms the character of 
the place as depicted in Malory’s chronicle. 
Guinevere gave herself up to lamentation 
among the nuns, “and never creature 
could make her merry”; Sir Lancelot’s 
visit only strengthened her resolution to 
make amends for the past, and prompted 
him also to seek, too late, perfection in 
righteous living. While in a hermitage 
himself there came to him the vision of the 
Queen’s end, and taking her corpse to 
Glastonbury, he performed for it the last 
rites, and then delivered himself over to 
death. His resting-place was Joyous 
Gard, which, in his grief he had called 
Dolorous Gard ; the Queen was laid by 


OF KING ARTHUR. 


her husband's side in the island-valley. 
But at Llanilterne, near Cardiff, a huge 
quoin stone may be seen with an almost 
undecipherable Hic jacet, and popular 
tradition declares that this is Guinevere’s 
monument. “Through this knight and 
me," said the Queen, when Sir Lancelot 
and she met in the Almesbury convent, 
“all the wars were wrought, and the 
death of the most noble knights of the 
world: for through our love that we have 
loved together is my most noble lord 
slain; therefore, wit thou well, Sir Lance- 
lot, I am in such a plight to get my soul’s 
health; and yet I trust, through God's 
grace, that after my death for to have 
the sight of the blessed face of Jesu 
Christ, and at the dreadful day of doom to 
sit on his right side: for as sinful creatures 
as ever was I are saints in heaven.” 
When next the “falsely true” knight saw 
the Queen he was in his monk's habit 
and she was “wrapped in seared cloths 
of reins, from the top to the toe, in 
thirty fold”; then, on foot, he followed 
her to her tomb, recalling “her beauty, 
her bounty, and her nobleness.” The 
next scene is at Joyous Gard itself, with 
Sir Lancelot smiling as he lies dead, and 
a hundred torches burning about him; 
while Sir Ector de Maris delivers the 
noblest of tributes to the courtliest 
knight, the truest friend, the meekest man, 
the sternest foe, and “ the truest lover of 
a sinful man that ever loved woman.” 

From Camelot to Almesbury is a far 
journey, and that journey marks the two 
extremes of Arthurian history from the 
happiest to the saddest, from the height 
of power and the plenitude of peace to 
the final desolation and unavailing 
regret. The bridge which connects 
Camelot with Almesbury is made up of 
the greatest achievements and the deepest 
tragedies of Arthur's reign. It is a bridge 
of ascent and descent, its highest point 
marked by the puissance of the Table 
Round and Galahad’s achievement of 
the quest of the Grail, its lowest part 
dipping into the eternal gloom which 
followed the last battle in the west—a 
gloom from which the Britons were 
destined never to emerge. That gloom 
falls over Almesbury, but Camelot is still 
left in the light. 
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Never was, and never can be, such a 
fairyland as “many-tower’d Camelot.” 
Its crystal dykes, its slope street, its weird 
white gate, and its spires and turrets 
without number, are a poet’s dream. It 
was the city of enchanters, built by fairy 
kings, a city which had no beginning, 
was raised by no human hands, and can 
have no end— 

‘* A city of shadowy palaces, 

And stately, rich in emblem and the work 

Of ancient Kings who did their days in stone,” 
a city of pure delights, of calm and 
innocence, of splendour and contentment. 
** Out of bower and casement shyly glanced 

Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of love ; 

And all about a healthful people stept 

As in the presence of a gracious king.”’ 
Where, indeed, could be this new Eden 
save in the imagination of the romancer 
who conceived a fitting scene for King 
Arthur’s Court? It is like the fairy gold 
which vanishes whenever a hand reaches 
out to touch it. The “Camaletic Mount” 
is one of nature’s hallowed places, a place 
of wondrous stillness and magic charm, 
a place to regard as the stronghold of 
romance, and yet not the place that poets 


have sung. One can easilyJimagine™the 
lady of Shalott prisoned here in her 
bower, and seeing all the moving world 
as shadows in a mirror; and one can 
deem the scene appropriate for the meet- 
ing of Lancelot and the Lily-maid who 
lifted up her eyes and lov’d him with 
that love which was her doom. It is not 
well to inquire more deeply and more 
closely into the past of Camelot, but to 


_heed the poet’s warning, 


“‘ Never seek to behold 
Where the crystal streams ran in the City of 
Gold.”’ 

Better to people it with the phantoms of 
Arthur’s Court than to discover that the 
cavemen of the Mendips made it an abode. 
“The people can telle nothing ther, but 
that they have hard say that Arture much 
resorted to Camalot,” wrote Leland, and 
that suffices. Camelot is purely ideal, and 
it is enough to find a real Camelot which 
faintly recalls the place which Arthur’s 
eulogists deemed fitting for his Court. 
Such cities, which had no beginning, have 
no end, and Camelot will last as long, 
and prove as indestructible, as Fairyland 
itself. 
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i ELL, I’ve got a fortnight, any- 
how.” Mr. Lionel Jobling, 
stock and share dealer, Copt- 

hall Court, had just had a very bad 
settlement. He had paid his differences 
and had a few pounds in his pocket, but 
how to carry on the war was a question 
to which he could see no solution. 

“It’s thundering hard lines,” he said to 
himself, as he meandered up and down 
his tiny office ; “ I’ve had three years of 
luck and got a name as a sound financier, 
but this settlement has been a facer. I 
don’t believe there’s an Israelite in Lon- 
don who will look at my paper, and I’ve 
pawned every ha’porth of stock I hold. 
Well, I shall have’to go next settlement. 
By Jove!” he said, stopping abruptly. 
“I’m dashed if I don’t go before.” 

When, about three years previously, 
Mr. Lionel Jobling had taken offices and 
set up for himself as a stock and share 
dealer, his immediate ruin was prophesied 
by old hands. He did look so very 
young and innocent. He was a well- 
made dapper little man, with blue eyes 
and fair hair, and smile that was “ child- 
like and bland”; but he proved to have 
a clear head for a bargain, and a habit 
of being, somehow, “in the know,” and 


if he took up a company it was a dead 
certainty it would last until it got quoted 
in the official list, although, in all prob- 
ability, it would go to pieces immediately 
afterwards. 

But Mr. Jobling knew that he had 
reached the end of his tether, and the 
only thing to be done was to arrange to 
“toddle” with as little inconvenience to 
himself as possible. Or, as he phrased 
it, “ If I’ve got to bust, I'll get as much 
fat out of the fire as I can.” 

As he had settled up he found no diffi- 
culty in making one or two time-bargains 
on the pavement on his way home. Mr. 
Jobling was not a married man, but he 
had a very luxurious little flat in Ken- 
sington, which was furnished and deco- 
rated with almost feminine taste. With 
the exception of a confidential villain, he 
kept no attendants, using,the clubrooms 
of the mansion for the ordinary purposes 
of living. Who and what he was he did 
not think it necessary to inform his fellow 
dealers, and, if it was advisable to exer- 
cise the hospitality so essential to those 
who have to do with stocks and shares, 
was there not the Metropole or Long’s? 

Mr. Jobling walked quietly to Primm’s 
and ordered his little dinner. He chose 
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the place because it would be deserted, 
and would afford him leisure and oppor- 
tunity to think undisturbed. 

“ Waiter!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Give me pen, paper, and ink.” 

“ Cert’n’y, sir.” 

Supplied with these materials, our hero 
wrote rapidly for a few minutes. 

“Now,” he murmured, when he had 
finished, “I wonder where I can find a 
printer who doesn’t mind sitting up all 
night. I can’t go to any of the regular 
folks, or my little game might leak out. 
I must find one somehow.” 

Of course, he had not to seek far. A 
hoarding in Cheapside gave him the 
address of a jobbing printer in John 
Street, Clerkenwell. 

The printer willingly agreed for a solid 
consideration to do what was wanted, 
and showed a clear insight into what his 
employer required. 

“ When will a proof be ready ?” 

“ About ten to half-past. Shalll send 
it round?” 

“No,” said Mr. Jobling shortly. “ It is 
not worth while. Is there anywhere I 
can spend an hour?” 

“Well, there’s the ‘George and 
Dragon,’ witha jolly good bLai-parlour, 
_ or there’s the ——” 

“Isn’t there some place of amusement 
where the people of these parts go to in 
the evening ?” 

“ Well, there used to be the ‘ Eagle’ in 
the City Road, but the Salvation people 
use the ‘Grecian’ for preaching now. 
Wait a bit, I think the ‘Wells’ is 
open.” 

“The ‘ Wells’?” 

“Yes, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where 
old Phelps used to be. Go up this road 
till you get to Rosebery Avenue; you will 
see it a little way down on the right. 
Lor, it is a show now!” 

“Thanks, I'll look in there,” said the 
dealer. 

And he did. 

The play was described on the flaming 
poster outside the theatre asa “Stirring 
Melodrama ”; that it was a “ melodrama” 
was clear. 

Mr. Jobling sat out the second act. 

It was an inquest scene. The body 


was viewed and identified, yet everyone 
in the theatre knew that for the purpose 
of rewarding virtue and punishing vice, 
an absolute necessity in melodrama, the 
dead person would be brought to life in 
the last act. 

The show was not good enough to 
enchain Mr. Jobling’s attention beyond 
this point, so he sauntered upstairs into 
the spacious bar, where he lit a cigar— 
one of his own—and ordered a brandy- 
and-soda. 

“Fine piece, sir,” remarked a short 
man with clean-shaven face, who was 
standing at his elbow. 

“Very. A bit out of my line, you 
know,” returned Jobling. “In fact I did 
not know that this sort of howling melo- 
drama survived.” 

“IT don’t know about ‘howling,’” 
grumbled the man in so angry a tone 
that Mr. Jobling inquired what he would 
take to drink. 

“T only meant,” he explained to his 
mollified companion, “that the thing 
seemed so highly improbable.” 

“ What’s improbable about it?” 

“Why, to begin with, the wrong body 
at the inquest.” 

“That improbable ! why it’s been done 
many a time.” 

“On the stage?” 

“On the stage and horf. Anyone can 
pick up a body as wants to.” 

“Indeed, and as a matter of curiosity, 
where ?” 

“Why, at the docks, for one place.” 

After this, till the performance was 
over, Mr. Jobling sat meditatively smok- 
ing one cigar afteranother. Possibly he 
would have remained until he was turned 
out only for the return of the man with 
whom he had spoken before, with a con- 
tingent of his friends, to whom Jobling 
stood drinks round, so grateful was he 
for the hint which that gentleman had 
unintentionally conveyed to him. 

Having corrected the proof, which had 
been waiting nearly an hour for his in- 
spection, and arranged to call for the 
copies early in the next morning, the 
dealer went home. 

His confidential villain was out. 

“JT am in luck to-night,” mused 
Jobling. 





It was not at all 
unusual for the confi- 
dential villain to be out, 
but to-night the dealer 
chose to take great 
offence, and when that 
functionary turned up 
he rated him soundly, 
paid him a month's 
wages, and ordered him 
to turn out next morn- 
ing, remarking that he 
need not apply for a 
character. 

Then Mr. Jobling 
went to bed. He had 
cleared the coast, and 
he slept the sleep of the 
innocent. 

The amount of busi- 
ness he did next day 
was phenomenal. Never 
had he been seen in 
better spirits. He told 
everyone he could that 
he was in for a “ thunder- 
ing big thing this time, 
and a dead cert. Don't 
let it go any farther, it 
is a new explosive.” 

He took a large suite 
of offices and ordered a 
lot of expensive furni- 
ture, and asked several 
intimates if they could 
recommend him half a 
dozen good clerks. 

Yet, busy as he was, he left the City 
early, taking care that at least the three 
or four people whom he knew well 
should hear him order the cabman to 
drive to Earl’s Court. He got no further 
than St. Paul’s Churchyard, however, 
when he dismissed the cabman and got 
into a ‘bus, upon which was written 
“ Limehouse.” 

Dismounting at Limehouse Church, he 
wandered into the network of frowsy 
_little streets that lie to the north of the 
East India Deck Road, where he was 
fortunate enough to secure a particu- 
larly dirty room in an especially dirty 
house. 

Mr. Jobling was considered in the City 
what is called a “dressy” man and, no 


Heard him order the cabman to drive to Earl’s Court. 


doubt, it was only from a desire to see 
how he would look in such a costume 
that he purchased a complete suit of 
“‘slops.”” His lodging was in a neigh- 
bourhood where nobody is ever surprised 
at anything, so his metamorphosis caused 
no remark. 

He was a most friendly soul, and 
made acquaintance with a large number 
of the “ pubs” of the district, preferring 
such as were dirty and unobtrusive. It 
is pleasant to record that he found the 
natives of the Isle of Dogs very amiably 
disposed towards him, and as ready to 
accept drinks as if they had been stock- 
brokers. 

During the rest of the week Mr. Jobling 
was only able to devote the morning 
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hours to his City business proper. The 
big scheme for a New Explosive Com- 
pany, he explained to his cronies, made 
serious demands on his time. He still 
asserted that it was a “sure thing—if 
only——” but there, he was making 
experiments which would make it all 
right. 

Nevertheless, he continued to haunt the 
purlieus of Millwall. 

Before the end of the week he found 
himself in the society he coveted. He 
had made some strange purchases in his 
time, but never one so odd as that which 
he now sought to negotiate, viz., a dead 
body. 

“ Are you sure you can let me have one 
by next Thursday.” 

“Lor’! yus,” was the reply; “two or 
three turns up every day. It’s only a 
matter of oof. You bring the spondulicks, 
an’ I'll see as you gits the meat.” 

Mr. Jobling protested that price was a 


secondary consideration, and received the 
comforting assurance that a body would 
be forthcoming without fail. 

There are in the East End of London 
a number of ready-made clothing estab- 
lishments known locally as “ reach-me- 
downs.” Casting his eyes over the well- 
laden shelves of such an emporium, Mr. 
Jobling espied a suit of clothes which 
in colour, cut, and fabric, very closely 
resembled those which he was wearing. 
These he purchased and conveyed to his 
chambers, where every night he clothed 
himself in them. 

There are few things a man isnot able 
to get in London, but our friend had 
some difficulty in procuring another 
article he wanted. This: was gun-cotton. 
Of course, if he had gone as Mr. Jobling 
of Copthall Court, engaged in the pro- 
motion of a New Explosive Company, he 
would have got as much as he wanted, 
but this did not suit his book. The 

records of our courts show how 
very careful company promoters 
are lest any details of their 
schemes should leak out before 
the proper time, and, no doubt, 
this was his reason for secrecy. 
Nevertheless, some was pro- 
cured by the aid of his Lime- 
house friends, though the price 
he had to pay made Jobling, as 
he expressed it, “ sit up.” 

To his cronies he showed a 
rough copy of the proposed pro- 
spectus of the company, always 
premising that all the capital 
was subscribed, and that, there- 
fore, the prospectus was to be a 
mere matter of form. He con- 
fessed, too, that he was not 
quite certain about it, as there 
seemed something wrong with 
the stuff somehow ; the inven- 
tors assured him it was all right, 
only he was going to test it 
thoroughly. “ You see,” he said 
more than once, “ I’ve got a jolly 
good name now, and I’m not 
going to risk it for the sake ofa 
company as big as the Bank of 
England; not me, dear boy!” 

Although so busy, Mr. Jobling 
by_no means neglected his City 
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business. His new offices and half-dozen 
fresh clerks spread his fame, and he had 
no difficulty in doing business till next 
settling day. Somehow or other he got 
accommodation and stock, which latter 
he promptly deposited at the Bank. By 
the Thursday before settling day he held 
at disposal some two or three thousand 
pounds; not 
his own, cer- 
tainly, but 
to a gentle- 
man of his 
views this 
was quite 
immaterial. 
On the 
Thursday 
afternoon 
he turned 
everything 
into money, 
except such 
portable 
property as 
might be 
carried 
about on 
his person, 
being care- 
ful where he 
could get 
the money 
in notes. 
Banks are 
given to 
keeping a 
record of 
notes paid 
out, and for 
Mr. Jobling’s 


Lionel Jobling was no more given to 
attending on himself than are other 
gentlemen in his line, yet he did not hire 
anyone to take the place of the late con- 
fidential villain. He was at home a good 
deal, testing, as he told his friends, the 
merits of his new explosive. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Jobling when at 
home was not wholly given up tochemical 
experiments. He carefully arranged his 
room more than once, placing papers and 
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purpose this “ Making your fortune, I suppose, eh? Lucky devils termed 
was an ad- you City chaps are.” them. 
vantage. “ Where’ll 








some account books in a position just in 
a line with the table. He also piled on 
that table and in corners retorts and 
other chemical apparatus of various kinds. 
On that table, too, in a little box, was a 
clock of peculiar construction. Just in 
front of it he placed a shapeless but 
heavy parcel. : 

“Some 
men with a 
box for you, 
sir,” said a 
waiter, tap- 
ping at the 
door. 

“T 613 
them to 
come up. 
No; I'll 
come down 
and see 
them.” And 
downstairs 
Mr. Jobling 
went, fol- 
lowed by the 
waiter, to 
find his 
friend from 
Limehouse 
awaiting 
him. He 
was accom- 
panied by a 
rough, odd- 
shaped box 
and two 
“ blokes,” as 
the denizen 
of Lime- 
house 


yer ‘ave it, guv'nor?” 

“You can bring it up to my room.” 

“ Right, come on, youblokes. Give us 
a ’and wiv it.” 

The men raised the box, which seemed 
very heavy, at Mr. Jobling’s direction; 
the waiter led the way. 

“ Heavy, isn’t it?” remarked the waiter, 
as the men set the box down witha thud 
in Mr. Jobling’s sitting-room. 

“Yes,” retorted the owner of the flat, 
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Placed the queer-shaped parcel a foot 
or two away. 


“ that’s the worst of books. That will do, 
Jones,” and the waiter withdrew. 

“Well, we’ve kept our word, ain’t we, 
guv’nor?” 

“TI suppose it’s—— 
purchaser. 

“It’s all right—as nice and fresh a 
‘deader’ as was ever got out of the 
Thames. Ain’t it mates?” 

The other men agreed. 

“That's all right then,” said Jobling, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘“ Now ifI pay you, 
there’s an end of the matter.” 

“We shan’t say nuthin’, yer can bet 
yer life, guv’nor.” 

The share-dealer paid their price—a 
pretty heavy one ; and after giving them 
sundry drinks, turned them out. 

He locked the door, and stuffed up the 
key hole. 

Then he opened the box. Yes, it was 
as the man said, “a nice fresh corpse,” 
yet Mr. Jobling, when he looked at it, 
put his hands in his pockets and whistled 
softly. 


” 


suggested the 


“Well,” he said, after a minute’s re- 
flection, “it’s my own fault. I ought to 
have been more explicit, but it can't be 
helped now. I must take my chance. I 
hope the stuff will go off with such an 
immortal and everlasting bang that there 
won't be enough of this corpse left for 
the coroner's jury to view, that’s all, or 
the fat will be in the fire. Please the 
pigs, I shall be well out of the way.” 

Very slowly Mr. Jobling clothed the 
body in some underclothing of his own, 
and with infinite trouble drew on the stiff 
limbs the suit of clothes he had purchased. 
The work was so difficult that he was a 
good deal disheartened, and had to have 
frequent recourse to the brandy decanter 
which stood on the -sideboard. The 
clothing which he stripped from the corpse 
he made up into as small a parcel as he 
could, which he carefully wrapped in 
brown paper. Then he threw into the 
box, which had contained his gruesome 
lodger, a number of the books he had 
recently purchased. 

Next he got out his ulster, though the 
night was warm, and stuffed the pockets 
with small valuables. He had a wash 


and went downstairs into the smoking- 


room. 

“ Hallo, Jobling ! Where have you been 
all the time. We've seen nothing of you 
for days,” cried a man from a whist- 
table. 

“Been frightfully busy, dawn in the 
City till all hours of the night,” explained 
our candid friend. 

“Making your fortune, I suppose, eh? 
Lucky devils you City chaps are.” 

“Don’t know about a fortune. I’ve 
got a big thing ortwoon. Thanks, no,” 
he said to another player who asked him 
to take a hand at poker; “not to-night, 
Harold. I am experimenting on some stuff 
upstairs, but I thought I would just run 
down and have a smoke for a bit; one 
can’t stick at these things all night.” 

Mr. Jobling hung about for a bit and 
talked to everyone he knew. He tooka 
bet or two about some forthcoming 
races ; infact, acted in just his usual form, 
and afterwards returned home. 

The corpse was lying half over an easy 
chair. He hated to touch it, but he 
propped it carefully against the end of 
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the table and placed the queer-shaped 
parcel a foot or so away; in the inter- 
vening space he arranged a few retorts, 
and a heavy ink stand. 

“That ought to do the trick,” he mur- 
mured as he pulled on his ulster and 
turned up the collar so as to hide the 
lower part of his face. 

The clock was carefully wound up and 
set going. 

“In an hour I shall have got comfort- 
ably to the station ; I'll fix it at that.” So 
saying he wound up the alarum and con- 
nected it with the parcel. Then, taking 
the parcel of clothes, he closed and 


fastened the door, and lingering on the: 


stairs till the coast was clear, he left the 
house. 

“ Hansom!” 

“Waterloo!” 

He was in good time for the night mail 
for Southampton, and made himself 
comfortable in an empty first-class 
carriage. Most people with such a 
bundle to dispose of would have thrown it 
out of the window at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Not so Mr. Jobling; the former 
owner’s miserable end not resting on his 
conscience, he had no uncomfortable 
feelings as to the belongings of the 
deceased, and waited until the train was 
rushing by the side of Northam Harbour, 
when he flung the parcel into that 
estuary. 

After instructing an official to look out 
for some hypothetical luggage which was 
to follow next day, he passed a comfort- 
able night at the South-Western Hotel. 

In the morning he supplied himself 
with necessaries, and quietly walked 
down to the liner on which, by wire, he 
had secured a berth—not in the name of 
Jobling. 

He was really interested in the account 
in the morning’s papers of a terrible 
accident which had taken place at a 


October, 1907. 
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residential club in Kensington, which had 
resulted in an unfortunate City gentle- 
man, named Jobling, being blown to 
pieces. The deceased gentleman had 
been interested in some new explosive 
compound, and, it was supposed, had 
been tampering with it when it exploded. 
The wreck was so complete that nothing 
more could be certainly known until the 
inquest. 
* * 


“T say, have you seen this about Jobling ?” 


“I say,” said one share dealer to 
another, a few days later, “have you 
seen this about Jobling?” 

“What about him?” growled the 
other. “I know he’s let me anda few 
more in for a lot.” 

“TI always thought there was some- 
thing funny about thatchap. Youknow 
there’s been an inquest.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, it seems he was a woman.” 









A GREAT ENGLISH SINGER. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


HOUGH the Santley benefit concert 
which took place at the Albert Hall 
last Spring commemorated Charles 

Santley’s fiftieth year before the public, 
soon after passing his prime he was 
advised to retire! Some thirty years 
ago, a London music-critic gravely 
asserted that the singer would be wise 
to withdraw gracefully before his powers 
became still further impaired. Not- 
withstanding this 
singular advice, 
Santley has up till 
recently exercised 
much of his old 
fascination over 
an audience, while 
his singing still 
provides students 
with an excellent 
object-lesson. Of 
course, the old 
man has his bad 
days, and (like 
Mario—of sainted 
memory) he not 
infrequently sings 
off the key. But 
nothing can rob 
his performance 
of its many good 
points, and for a 
vocalist who is over seventy-four his 
voice is in a truly remarkable state of 
preservation. In fact, there is no younger 
British baritone who is preferable to 
Santley. 

Many ill-informed people have spoken 
of Sims Reeves and Manuel Garcia as the 
most wonderful of all singers. The tenor 
(who did very little hard work) was 
“finished” long before he had reached 
Santley’s age, and Garcia, having failed 
to become a successful artist, took to 
teaching when quite a young man. 
Santley, on the other hand, went on the 
lyric stage soon after he had completed 
his training, and remained there till he 
was nearing fifty—some twenty-five years 
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CHARLES SANTLEY. 


As Rigoletto. 


after he had made his début. He then 
devoted himself exclusively to oratorio 
and to concerts, and during the next 
twenty years he appeared innumerable 
times in the principal cities in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, besides visiting 
America and Australia. Shortly before 
his seventieth birthday, he toured in 
South Africa, and upon his return to 
England he fulfilled engagements all over 
the country. He 
also has spent a 
great deal of time 
in teaching, hav- 
ing for many years 
past received 
pupils, a number 
of whom have left 
the Colonies and 
America specially 
to study with him. 
In his time he has 
been a singer of 
remarkable versa- 
tility, for in addi- 
tion to having 
sung almost every 
baritone air of 
note—and several 
which scarcely can 
be said to have 
enriched musical 
literature—he has a large répertoive of 
English, Scotch and Irish folk-songs. His 
Scotch in “ Th’ Diel’s awa’ wi’ th’ Excise- 
man” is thought to be singularly pure, 
and in the modern version of “Father 
O’Flynn” he introduces a touch of the 
brogue which even passes muster in Ire- 
land. It is said that no English-speaking 
artist has ever sung Italian as he can; 
his French diction satisfies experts; and 
he also sings in German, and in a 
manner, which renders that usually un- 
vocal medium almost pleasant. Under 
the circumstances, it must surely be ad- 
mitted that Charles Santley is unrivalled. 

Soon after making his first appearance 
—in “The Creation”—he left for Italy 
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with the object of studying for opera. 
In due course he was announced to sing 
Il Conte di Luna in “Il Trovatore.” 
Upon this occasion his full, sonorous G 
in the difficult “Il Balen” was the 
admiration of all who were present, 
while the beauty of his voice and his 
dramatic treatment of the réle gained him 
many a favourable critique. Returning 
shortly afterwards to England, he was 
engaged by Mapleson, and appeared in 
Macfarren’s long - forgotten “ Robin 
Hood "—a work which used to enchant 
a former generation. He also undertook 
the baritone part in Wallace’s “The 
Amber Witch,” and when “ Faust ” was 
produced his Valentine made a deep im- 
pression on an audience which did not 
receive the other artists any too warmly. 
In the death scene he interpreted Gounod’s 
fine dramatic phrases ina manner which 
has remained unsurpassed, and he sang 
the lines commencing “La croce dai 
demoni tuoi ci guarda” with such extra- 
ordinary breadth and beauty of tone, 
and with such religious fervour, that he 
positively electrified his hearers. Later, 
Gounod specially composed “Dio Pos- 
sente” for him—and he sang it as few 
have sung it since. In 1864 (just forty- 
three years ago) he was cast for the véle 
of Ford in ‘“ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and the following year he added 
the parts of Zampa, Rigoletto—in which 
he was exceedingly fine—Papageno (“II 
Flauto Magico ”) and Hoel (“ Dinorah ”) 
to his répertoive. It is doubtful if there 
ever has been a better Papageno; cer- 
tainly his legato in the alluring “ Le dove 
prende” proved him to be a master of i/ 
bel canto. As Hoel, too, Santley was 
enormously successful, interpreting the 
charming “Sei vehdicata” (the upper 
portion of which suited his voice to per- 
fection) in a manner which enchanted 
the public and the criticsalike. He also 
sang Don Giovanni, Leporello, and in 
“‘[ Lombardi,” and when “The Flying 
Dutchman ” was given in 1870 he created 
the title-réle. About this time he appeared 
in several English operas, amongst them 
being Wallace’s “ Lurline,” Balfe’s “ The 
Siege of Rochelle,” “The Lily of 
Killarney,” and Alfred Mellon’s “ Vic- 
torine”"—in which there occurs a most 


‘compete with him. The 


telling baritone air, “In vain though 
banished from thy heart.” 

There are certain songs with which 
Santley’s name always will be associated. 
Chief amongst these are “To Anthea,” 
Ellen Wright’s “La Vie est Vaine,” 
Gounod’s “Maid of Athens,” “ Thou’rt 
passing hence,” “Der Erl Koenig,” 
“Simon the Cellarer,” and “ Nazareth.” 
His rendering of Hatton’s frenzied rhap- 
sody used to be noticeable for the pace at 
which he was able to take it, and 
in “Maid of Athens” the general 
effect which his singing produced was 
such that none of his fellows could 
sustained 
“Nazareth,” too, came well within his 
scope, while in “Der Erl Koenig” he 
was vocally and dramatically all that 
Schubert’s most devout admirer could 
wish. In days gone by, Wallace’s fine 
song “The Bell Ringer,” and, later, 
Molloy’s “The Vagabond,” had a place 
in his répertoive—in fact, there are many 
people who still associate the former 
with his name. Recent'y he has gone 
in for benevolent deeds, with the result 
that he occasionally introduces ditties 
that scarcely are worth the learning. 
Happily, his amiable indiscretions are 
lost sight of in the many good songs that 
he has sung. One of the most popular 
of these was Arditi’s “The Last Sara- 
band,” in which his upper notes rang out 
with splendid effect. 

The characteristics of Santley’s voice 
were (would that one still could write 
in the present tense !) a unique compass, 
great agility, and a resonant, sympathetic 
quality that placed him far above his 
British contemporaries. Several bari- 
tones have developed an F anda G 
which are the envy of artists who find 
“Eri tu,” “ Di Provenza,” and the trying 
“ Cortigiani, vil’ razza” too great a tax 
upon their resources, and Battistini can 
sing a scale or a cadenza as easily as any 
light soprano. But no baritone has 
acquired the lower notes of Santley, who, 
in his best days, in addition to singing 
the A natural above the line as easily as 
though it were the corresponding note in 
the middle of the voice, could get plenty 
of weight on the F, the E also being 
within his remarkable range. With so 
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extensive a compass, it goes without 
saying that the most. exacting baritone 
music had no terrors for him. As to his 
method, it yielded the best results. 
Favoured with particularly well-de- 
veloped resonating cavities—round about 
the nose, mouth and cheeks—his produc- 
tion always has been a welcome contrast 
to that of less fortunate performers. 
Added to this, his singing (even now) is 
fraught with a charm which is all too 
rarely associated with the work of his 
would-be successors. And, like Fugére, 
he has style—the trait which remains 
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A GREAT ENGLISH SINGER. 


long after the voice has lost its pristine 
freshness, 

It is sad to think that beyond many 
happy memories of his art, no actual 
souvenir of his voice is obtainable. When 
Santley was in his prime the gramo- 
phone had not attained its present 
perfection, and a suitable record conse- 
quently was not obtainable. Perhaps 
one of the younger generation will 
eventually prove himself so worthy a 
follower in Santley’s footsteps that his 
singing may be worth handing down 
to future generations. 


NELSON’S COLUMN, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
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ARTHUR. From a painting by Charles Butler. 


“And down the shingly scaur he plunged and caught 
And set it on his head, and in his heart 
Heard murmurs, ‘ Lo, thou likewise shalt be king.’ '* —Lawncelot and Elaine. 





